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Monthly Summary. 


——— 


Domestic.—A meeting of the African-Aid 
Society (Glasgow Branch) was held in the 
rooms of the Religious Institution, Glasgow, 
onWednesday, the 6th ult., H. Dunlop, Esq., 
of Craigton, in the Chair. Lord A. 8. 
Churchill and J. L. M‘Leod, Esq., attended 
on behalf of the Parent Society, with Cap- 
tain T, K. Milburne. The Meeting was 
addressed by the Chairman, the Deputa- 
tion, and Mr, W. H. Paton, Mr. A. Hastie, 
and the Rev. Dr. Runciman. 

Dr. Wm. Balfour Baikie, at Bida, Nupe, 
Central Africa, writes from thence to the 
Times of the 13th ult., to discourage the in- 
troduction of free negroes into Africa, for 
the purpose of cotton-growing. 

On Thursday, the 7th ultimo, Parlia- 
ment was prorogued by Royal Commission, 
until Friday, the 24th of October. In her 
speech, the Queen refers to the civil war in 
the United States, and avows it to be her 
determination not to depart from the neu- 
trality to which she has hitherto adhered. 
She also states that she has given her 
ready assent to the new slave-trade treaty 
with the United States, for the suppression 
of the slave-trade. The following is the 
text of the two paragraphs. 


** The civil war which has for some time been 
raging among the States of the North-American 
Union has, unfortunately, continued in un- 
abated intensity; and the evils with which it 
has been attended have not been confined to the 
American continent. But Her Majesty, having, 








from the outset, determined to take no part in 
that contest, has seen no reason to depart from 

=~ re to which she has steadily ad- 
ered. 


+ 


** Her Majesty has given her ready assent to 
an Act for carrying into effect the treaty which 
Her Majesty has concluded with the President 
of the United States for the suppression of the 
slave-trade; and Her Majesty trusts that the 
co-operation of the United-States’ navy with her 
own may go far to extinguish the desolating 
crime against which that treaty is directed.” 


On the 13th ultimo a conference took | 


place in the council-room of the Horticul- 
tural Society, South Kensington, between 
a deputation from the Cotton-Supply Asso- 
ciation of Manchester, and the Commis- 
sioners, and other representatives of coun- 
tries shewing cotton samples iv the Inter- 
national Exhibition. The attendance was. 
considerable, but although much interest- 
ing conversation took place, the meeting 
did not come to any practical result. We 
may probably re-print in our next the 
Times’ report of the proceedings. 

An important correspondence between 
Mr. Seward, Mr. C, F. Adams, and Earl 
Russell, on the subject of the civil war in 
the United States, has been published 
within the last few days. Mr. Seward ad- 
verts in it to the ultimate tendency of the 
struggle to involve the employment and 
the emancipation of the slave population of 
the seceded States, and Earl Russell em- 

hatically reiterates that the policy of the 
British overnment is one of strict neutra]- 
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ity. Weare obliged to defer, until our 
next issue, the re-publication of this inter- 
esting correspondence. 

The African princess, Sarah Forbes Bo- 

netta, who, when about five years of age, 
was presented to the late Captain F. 
Forbes; R.N., and ultimately became a 
protogée of the Queen’s has been married 
to Mr. James Davis, now a merchant of 
considerable wealth and influence at Lagos, 
but formerly a slave, captured by a Bri- 
tish cruiser, and educated in one of the 
Church Missionary Society’s schools at 
Sierra Leone. The young princess was 
brought up by the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Schén, of Chatham, but was married from 
Miss Welsh’s, at Brighton, the Queen hav- 
ing selected that lady to complete the 
princess’s education, and to introduce her 
into society. 
_ Mr. Josiah Forster, of Tottenham, has 
issued, in a pamphlet form, for gratuitous 
circulation, the report of Mr. J. M. 
McKim, copied from the Philadelphia 
North-American and United-States’ Gazette, 
on ‘‘ The Free Men of South Carolina.” A 
short leader on this subject will be found 
in another column. 

Mr, Taylor, Vice-Consul for Abbeokuta, 
has returned thence to this country. 

Arrica.—The Abbeokutans refused to 
receive Mr. Vice-Consul Taylor, because 
his appointment and his arrival had not 
been announced to them, The chiefs al- 
lege that they heard of the coming of a 
Consul only through newspaper reports, 
and that his going amongst them—the 
only capacity in which he could present 
himself—privately, was a breach of their 
law. It is also stated that the Abbeokutans 
are not aware of the duties of a Consul, 
and imagine he is sent as a sort of Go- 
vernor, the inference being that they no 
longer rule in their own country. The an- 
nexation of Lagos has produced an exceed- 
ingly bad effect in their minds. 

t Benin the natives had been trouble- 
some. During Dr. Henry’s absence from 
his factory they broke into his stores and 
house, stole his goods, and threatened to 
illuse and then kill Mrs. Henry. A Kroo- 
man stood at the door of her room with a 
pistol in bis hand, and threatened to shoot 
the first man who attempted to cross the 
threshold. The Krooman covered Mrs. 
Henry’s retreat, who escaped out of the 
back entrance into the bush. Towards 
night she journeyed down to Messrs. Hors- 
fall’s factory. The extreme fright caused 
such a shock to her nervous system that 
she took fever, accompanied with conges- 
tion of the brain, and died four days after. 
The natives would not allow Dr. Henry to 
bury her in the ground appropriated for 
the graves of white men. it was expected 
that a gunboat would be despatched up the 
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river to make inquiries into the cause of 
this serious affair. 

The late differences with the natives of 
Old Calabar having been arranged, the 
ships and hulks had returned to their old 
anchorage up the river. Trade had been 
resumed, but remained depressed. What 
with the past two months of inaction in the 
trade, and the rains having set in, a short 
supply of oil may be looked for this season. 

On the 10th of July Accra was visited 
with a very severe earthquake. The shock 
lasted two minutes, and the strongest 
houses rocked and fell down: all were 
more or less damaged. The Dutch and 
English forts were no longer habitable. 
People were afraid to enter the houses 
which are left standing. The Europeans 
were living under tents and small wooden 
houses. The natives were so frightened 
that they took to drinking and making 


fetish night and day. Several shocks had 


been felt daily, even by ships lying in the 
roadstead. The earth opened in several 
places, and a large fissure was made in the 
rock close to the English fort. Only three 
natives had been killed. 

On the east coast the Rev. Dr. Living- 
stone had had his first hostile encounter 
with native Africans, in the neighbourhood 
of the Shire River. A tribe called Ajawa 
having been mated by the Portuguese 
slave-dealers to attack the Manganja vil- 
lages, and capture the inhabitants, the late 
Bishop Mackenzie, Dr. Livingstone, and 
his party, departed to hold a parley with 
the Ajawa, but found them in the act of 
burning three villages. These people at- 
tacked Livingstone and his party with 
muskets and poisoned arrows, and, to save 
their own lives, the latter were compelled to 
fire upon the advancing party. They thus 
secured themselves a safe retreat. 

France.—M. Augustin Cochin has writ- 
ten a very searching article on the present 
aspects of the American struggle, which 
appeared in the Journal des Debats of the 
M%hult. His view—set forth with extreme 
force—is, that it must terminate in the 
abolition of Slavery. 

St. Hetena.—On the 17th June Her 
Majesty’s Ship Antelope, Commander Al- 
lingham, R.N., arrived in port with 300 
Africans, captured in Kabenda Bay, on 
the West Coast, from a Spanish brigantine, 
of about ninety tons. It contained 600 
slaves, and the captain of the slaver did 
every thing in his power to disable his vessel. 
There were upwards of 1000 liberated 
Africans at the station at St. Helena. 

Mavnritivs.—By a return of imports 
and exports recently published, it appears 
that while the production of sugar has not 
increased materially, on an average of 
several years, cotton has augmented 125 
per cent. In 1859 the value of this staple 
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exported was estimated at 36,744/., while 
in 1860 it reached 82,6727. 

West Inpres.—Our West-India files of 
newspapers are still exceedingly imperfect. 
Those we have received contain very little 
information. 

The Jamaica Morning Journal descants 
upon the costliness of Coolie immigration, 
and advocates the promotion by Govern- 
ment of an immigration ‘‘of the contra- 
band negroes from America, as individual 
exertion is not likely to accomplish the 
end in view.” A public meeting on the 
subject had been held at the court-house, 
in the town of Lucca, at which it was 
stated that as many American negroes as 
liked to come, might be brought over into 
Jamaica at the rate of 2/. per head, half of 
which amount the probability was held out 
might be paid by the American Government. 
Resolutions in furtherance of the objects of 
the meeting were unanimously adopted. 

A public meeting had been held in Si. 
Thomas-in-the-Vale against the toll-gate 
system. 

A rumour to the effect that Governor 
Darling—whose unpopularity is excessive 
—was about to return to the island to re- 
sume the reins of Government, was creating 
much uneasiness. 

The Grenapa legislature had decided not 
to require any Coolies for the coming 
season, but to appropriate the existing immi- 
gration funds to the introduction of liberated 
Africans. A Bill to this effect was passed. 

At the Port of Spain, Trrnrpap, there 
had been an arrival of 476 Chinese immi- 
grants—343 men, 118 women, and 15 
children, 75 deaths (about 135 per cent.) 
having occurred during the voyage of 74 
days from Hong Kong. ‘‘Of those landed, 
a very large proportion,” the Gazette states, 
‘*had to be taken direct to the Colonial 
Hospital.” ‘* Numbers of them,” the 
Colonist says, ‘‘ passed our office on their 
way to the hospital, and more miserable 
creatures we have never seen.” 

Untrrep Srates.—Since our last issue the 
armies of the belligerents, exhausted by 
the recent severe fighting before Richmond, 
appear to have rested upon their arms. 
The following statement, from an official 
source, is a correct enumeration of the 
Union losses during the six days’ battles 
before Richmond : 


Corps. Killed. Wounded. Missing, Total. 
Franklin, 245 1313 1179 2737 
Sumner, 170 = 1068 848 2086 
Keyes, 69 65607 421 # 77 
Heintzelman, 189 1051 833 2073 
Porter, 873 3700 2779 7352 
Cavalry, 19 60 97 8=—s«1%6 
Engineers, — 2 21 23 





Totals, 1565 7701 5958 15,224 
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On the other hand, a free coloured man, 
who escaped and arrived in Washington, 
from Richmond, says the rebel loss in 


killed, wounded, and missing, in the seven - 


days’ battles, was 32,000. General M‘Clel- 
lan’s army had been reinforced, and he had 
made reconnoissances within a circuit of 
fourteen miles, defeating the Confederates 
on two occasions, with considerable loss to 
them. On the other hand, General Jack- 
son had crossed the Rappidan with 20,000 
men, and attacked General Pope’s army, a 
division of which, under General Banks, 
numbering 7000, had withdrawn after a 
protracted conflict. The next day, how- 
ever, the Confederates recrossed the river, 
with the Federals in hot pursuit. Another 
general engagement between the main 
bodies of the two armies was daily ex- 
pected, but it was reported that, on ac- 
count of sickness in Richmond, the Con- 
federate army had been removed from the 
city to the south side of the James River. 
Pestilence was raging among the inhabi- 
tants of Richmond, and hundreds were 
dying daily. 

In the West, the Confederates had re- 
captured Murfreesborough, Tenessee, the 
Joss on both sides being great. They had 
also retaken Baton-Rouge, on the Missis- 
sippi, and had launched a new steam-ram, 
the Arkansas, which had successfully at- 
tacked the Federal fleet of gun-boats off 
Vicksburg, running back into the Yazoo, 
after inflicting a total loss of nearly 
eighty in killed and wounded, besides dis- 
abling several gun-boats. She was, how- 
ever, herself much injured, and was subse- 

uently blown up by the Confederates. 

he seige of Vicksburg had been entirely 
abandoned by the Federals for the present. 
General Butler was said to be in imminent 
danger at New Orleans, and demanded re- 
inforcements. 

General Pope, commanding in the valley 
of the Shenandoah, has issued a proclama- 
tion to the effect that the troops under his 
orders are to subsist themselves in the 
country of the rebels, and to seize all 
horses, mules, and stores in their vicinity, 
not absolutely needed by the inhabitants of 
the surrounding country. All the inhabi- 
tants must take the oath of allegiance, or 
be sent north. The inhabitants who break 
the oath will be shot. 

By way of reprisals, President Jefferson 
Davis has issued an order, in which he 
refers to the conduct of General Pope, and 
directs that the Federal Generals Pope and 
Steinwehr, and all commissioned officers 
under their command, shall not be con- 
sidered soldiers, or entitled to the benefit 
of cartel, if taken prisoners; if any of 
them are captured, they are to be confined, 
so that, in the event of any unarmed citizens 
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of the Confederacy being murdered, with 
or without trial, under pretence of being 
spies or hostages, or on any other pretext, 
an equal number of prisoners shall be shot 
by command of the Confederate General- 
in-Chief. 

The order does not extend to Federal 
private soldiers, nor to any other division 
of the Federal army. 

General Burnside’s whole command was 
at Fredericksburg. He will operate with 
Pope; but whether their destination is 
Richmond or another point was not. known. 

Shortly after the retreat of General 
M‘Clellan from before Richmond, the Pre- 
sident paid him a visit. On the 11th July 
he issued an official bulletin, assigning 
Major-General H.W. Halleck to thecommand 
of the whole of the land force, as General-in- 
Chief, and ordering him to Washington. 
On the 23rd the General had a conference 
with the President, Generals Pope and 
Burnside being present. Great repugnance 
to draughting for soldiers was expressed in 
official circles. On the 25th, General Hal- 
leck left Washington for General M ‘Clellan’s 
head-quarters. His appointment had been 
not very favourably received by the public. 

The President had called for 600,000 
men; but the call not being readily re- 
sponded to, recourse is to be had to 
draughting, or forcible enlistment. The 
draughting order causes immense excite- 
ment throughout the United States, espe- 
cially among naturalized citizens. Immense 
numbers are endeavouring to escape by all 
available routes; but the frontiers and 
seaboard are strictly guarded. Californian 
passengers have been taken from the steam- 
ers; but persons arrested while leaving 
may be released on giving bonds for 1000 
dollars each to provide a substitute if 
draughted. The Consulates are crowded 
with applicants for exemption papers. The 
rush of Irishmen at the British Consulate 
at New York was so great that the police 
had to clear the office. No person is 
allowed to leave Washington without a per- 
mit, 

Money continued to be liberally sub- 
scribed for the Volunteers, but the men, it 
is said, do not offer themselves. 

The Secretary of War had issued an order 
that no citizen liable to be draughted into 
the militia shall be allowed to go to a 
foreign country. The Federal officials at 
the ports, seaboard, and frontiers, will 
arrest such persons, who will be taken to 
the nearest military post, and placed on 
mili duty for the term of draught. The 
writ of habeas corpus in respect to such 
persons is suspended. All persons dis- 
couraging volunteer enlistments will be 
arrested. 


President Lincoln had issued two Pro- 
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clamations ; one directing that all persons 
now in rebellion do cease participating 
further, under penalty of forfeiture and 
seizure under the Confiscation Act passed 
by Congress; the other, authorizing the 
military commanders to seize and use for 
the Federal army all property, real and 
personal, in the Confederate States which 
may be necessary for military purposes. 
Property may be destroyed for military 
purposes, but not otherwise. The military 
and naval commanders shall employ as 
many negroes for labourers as can be ad- 
vantageously used for military or naval 
purposes, and pay them wages; but he de- 
clines to accept the negro regiments as 
soldiers. This latter proclamation is not 
favourably received by the Republican 
party. The New-York Tribune says that 
the negroes are to be paid, but not a word 
is said about their receiving their freedom. 
The inference is, that they are to be returned 


.to their masters. If this is all Government 


is going to do in obedience to the Con- 
fiscation Emancipation Act, the Union 
cause will have been fatally wounded in 
the house of itsfriends. The proclamation 
does not offer sufficient inducements for 
slaves to run the risk of escaping unless 
they understand that the Union forces 
want their services sufliciently to give 
them their liberty in return. Then the 
rebellion can never be put down. The 
Tribune trusts that President Lincoln will 
not stop here, as, if he does, the nation is 
undone. The Evening Post says that a 
general feeling of disappointment follows 
the publication of the new orders. The 
Commercial Advertiser thinks that the pro- 
clamation will fail to satisfy the people of 
the loyal States, and will fall short of the 
design of the two Acts of Congress upon 
which it rests. 

Congress had adjourned on the 17th 
July to the 2nd December. It has per- 
fected more anti-slavery and more radical 
measures than the Republican programme 
foreshadowed, or than might have been an- 
ticipated in half a score of years under any 
other than a Republican administration. 
Previous to the adjournment the final Ap- 
propriation Bill for miscellaneous objects 
was reported from the Committee of 
Ways and Means. It includes an item of 
half a million dollars on account of the 
emancipation of the slaves in the district 
of Columbia, and those to be made free 
under the Confiscation Bill. It also passed 
the Militia Bill, authorizing the President 
to employ negroes for camp service, or any 
military or naval service for which they 
are competent; also to accept 100,000 
volunteers for nine months’ service, with 
25 dollars bounty and one month’s advance 
pay. It has also amended the articles of 
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war by providing that army officers shall 
furnish protection to slaves entering the 
Union lines, and also that if loyal citizens 
lose property by this order they shall be 
compensated, 

The House of Representatives has post- 

ned the Senate Bill for the admission of 

estern Virginia until the second Tuesday 
-in December, by a vote of 63 to 53. It had 
also passed a Bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent to enter into contracts with any 
foreign Government for the reception and 
colonization in the West-India Islands 
of recaptured Africans. During the Ses- 
sion, Congress has appropriated 800,000,000 
dollars, including 560,000,000 dollars for 
the army, and 100,000,000 dollars for the 
navy. Butit has also passed three mea- 
sures of which it may be justly proud : 
first, Freedom in the Great Square of the 
Capital : second, Freedom in all the Terri- 
tories of the Republic ; third, Freedom to 
the slaves of traitors. 

Several Committees, composed of the 
Mayor and all the leading men of wealth 
and influence in the commercial and legal 
community of New York, had passed nu- 
merous strong resolutions declaring the 

resent time to be the crisis of the rebel- 
ion; that no qualified Unionism should 
longer be permitted; and that it is far 
better that every rebel should perish than 
that one loyal man should die. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, earnestly call upon Pre- 
sident Lincoln immediately to issue an 
Emancipation proclamation. ‘‘ This,” they 
Bay ‘‘will diminish the rebel army by 
ing many rebel officers and men to the 
defence of their homes. The Free States 
and the whole civilized world will applaud 
the Emancipation proclamation.” 

A large war meeting had been held at 
Washington, at which President Lincoln 
made a speech. He denied that there was 
any quarrel between M‘Clellan and the 
Secretary of War. The attitude of 
M‘Clellan and the Secretary of War was 
such that they could only wish to be suc- 
cessful. If commanders in the field cannot 
be successful, then the Secretary of War 
and the President, himself for the time 
being master of them both, cannot but be 
failures. Sometimes there was a dispute 
about how many men M‘Clellan had re- 
ceived. Those who wished to disparage 
him said that he had received a very large 
number ; and those who wished to dispa- 
rage the Secretary of War insisted that he 
had had a very small number. The basis 
for this is that there was always a wide 
difference between M‘Clellan’s rolls and 
the men fit for duty. Those who would 


disparage M‘Clellan talk of the grand total’ 


on paper, and those who would disparage 
the Secretary of War talk of those at pre- 
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sent fit for duty. M‘Clellan sometimes 
asked for things which the Secretary of 
War could not give him. M*‘Clellan was 
not to be blamed for asking, and the Secre- 
tary of War was not to blame for not 
giving where he had none to give. He 
(the President) had no accusation to bring 
against the Secretary of War. He believed 
him to be a brave and able man, and he 
(the President) stood there, as justice re- 
quired him to do, to take upon himself 
what had been charged upon the Secretary 
of War. 

Resolutions were passed, saying : 

‘*We deliberately and solemnly declare 
that rather than witness an overthrow of 
the Union we would prosecute the present 
war until our towns and cities should be 
desolated, and we and all that are dear to 
us should have perished with our posses- 
sions. Let the Union be preserved, or the 
country be made a desert. 

‘‘That if, at the present time, there is 
any hesitation among the people of the 
loyal States in devoting themselves and 
their property to the cause of the country, 
it arises from the misgivings as to the man- 
ner of prosecuting the war, and in the 
apprehension that there is a want of readi- 
ness on the part of those who direct the 
military operations, whether in the Cabinet 
or in the field, to employ at once the full 
power of the nation, which all know to be 
overwhelming. 

‘‘We therefore urge the President to 
take means to assure the people that he is 
resolved to prosecute the war on a scale 
limited only by the resources of the coun- 
try. We hail with joy the recent order 
directing immediate draughts. We are 
convinced that the leaders of the rebellion 
will never turn to their allegiance, and 
therefore they should be regarded and 
treated as irreclaimable traitors, who are 
to be stripped of their possessions and de- 
prived of their lives, or expelled from the 
country. 

‘‘That Washington is the place where 
treason should be instantly denounced and 
punished, and that stringent measures 
should be adopted to discover and arrest 
all disloyal men and women infesting the 
district of Columbia. 

‘‘The Federal Government must be sus- 
tained under any circumstances.” 

General Robert M‘Cook, of the Federal 
army, had been assassinated near Salem, in 
Alabama, by a party of guerillas, while 
proceeding towards Winchester, Tennessee, 
in a sick ambulance. The Federals took 
speedy vengeance for the act, hung seven- 
teen persons suspected to be implicated, 
and laid waste the country with fire and 
sword for miles around. 

A collision had occurred at Point Plea- 
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sant, Missouri, between the State troo 

and the citizens, who had met in public 
meeting to ee against the compulsory 
draught. Several were killed on each side. 

A secret society had been discovered in 
Indiana, numbering 15,000 persons, for 
preventing Federal enlistments, resisting 
taxation, and aiding the Confederates gene- 
rally. 

_ a were getting scarce in the 
United States. One railroad company in 
New York advertised for fifty labourers, 
and did not receive any applications. This 
is attributed to the large bounties now 
offered to recruits. 

General Saxton writes to the Secretary 
of War that the contrabands in South 
Carolina are working industriously ; that 
the system of volun labour is effective ; 
and that the blacks are contented and 
happy in their new position. The General 
adds that, ‘‘ by adopting a judicious system 
of reward, almost any amount of Jabour 
can be obtained, and that the proceeds will 
pay expenses.” Two advantages are here 
indicated ; first, the negroes will work 
faithfully for day wages, and, secondly, 
their labour is sufficiently remunerative to 
free the Government of all expense on 
their account. 

The Danish Government has agreed to 
take as apprentices all negroes captured on 
board slave-vessels by the Federal cruisers. 








PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
(Friday, July 18th.) 

THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


Mr. CLay: I wish to appeal to my hon. friend 
the member for Sunderland, not to bring forward 
the motion that stands in his name. It is true 
that a discussion, such as he wishes to provoke, 
may be, at the right time, productive of very 
great good; but unless the time is judiciously 
chosen—and this does not appear to me to be the 
proper time—the discussion may be productive 
of very great mischief. The special ground on 
which I venture to make this appeal to my hon. 
friend is the currency respecting the success of 
the Confederates. 

Mr. A. Mitts: I rise to order. 

The Speaker: The hon. member is to con- 
fine his question within narrow limits. 

Mr. Cray: It does not appear to me, that, 
whether this rumour be true or false— 

The Speaker: The hon. member should sim- 
ply ask the question. 

Mr. Cuay: I shall move the adjournment of 
the House, to give myself the opportunity of 
saying two or three sentences. The reason why 
I make this appeal to my hon. friend is, the cur- 
rency of the rumour, the truth of which may be 
very reasonably doubted, though the result is not, 
in the opinion of many people, far from the truth. 
The decision on the resolution which my hon. 
friend proposes must be influenced by the truth 
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or falsehood of that report. A few days will put 
us in possession of accurate information, and the 
matter can then be more properly discussed. I 
will not make any observation on the matter of 
my hon. friend’s motion. He may be actuated 
by Southern sympathies, and may be anxious to 
confer a favour on his friends; but it appears to 
me that they are working out their own inde- 
pendence for themselves, and that independence 
will be all the firmer if it be entirely the result 
of their own work. 

Mr. J. Ewart: I beg to second the appeal of 
my hon. friend the member for Hull. Pelieve 
the discussion of this question is now most inju- 
dicious, and I do earnestly entreat my hon. 
friend the member for Sunderland not to perse- 
vere in his motion. 

Mr. Scutty thought it was very advisable to 
raise the question. 

Mr. Linpsay: I am always willing to bow to 
the opinion of the House, but the House is not 
aware that I have postponed this motion from 
day to day. I think we have sufficient infor- 
mation beforejus now to deal with the question 
I have put on the paper. When I consider how 
deeply the people of this country are affected by 
this war, and that the House will soon adjourn, 
I cannot think I would be doing my duty to 
those I represent if I again postponed my mo- 
tion. 


PROPRIETY OF OFFERING MEDIATION. 


: On the motion for going into a Committee of 
upply, 

r. Linpsay rose and said, that before the 
Speaker left the chair he wished to call the at- 
tention of the House to a matter of great im- 
portance to the people of this country : he meant 
the unhappy war now raging in the United 
States of America. As the House was very 
shortly about to separate for the session he 
thought that the people of this country, who were 
very deeply interested in this war, would expect 
that their representatives in Parliament should 
offer an opinion upon it. Those hon. gentlemen 
who had appealed to him not to proceed with his 
motion were no doubt of opinion that by raising 
the question in the House we should irritate the 
people of the Northern States of America; but, 
judging from the reports which reached this 
country from the other side of the Atlantic, he 
thought it would not be possible, by any thing 
that would be said, to cause us to stand worse 
than we did now with the Northern States. He 
trusted, however, that the press of those States 
did not represent the true sentiments of the 
thinking people of the North, and that the con- 
sequence of a frank and candid statement being 
made in that House would be beneficial rather 
than injurious. He would endeavour, as far as 
possible, to avoid all topics likely to cause irrita~ 
tion. He would not say a word, whatever his 
own opinions were, upon the sinking of the stone 
fleet’ in the harbour of Charleston, nor upon the 
recent proclamation that had been issued in New 
Orleans; but would confine himself to the motion 
which he had ventured to submit to the House, 
and which he begged leave now to move: * That, 
in the opinion of this House, the States which have 


seceded from the Union of the Republic of the 
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United States have so long maintained them- 
selves under a separate and established Govern- 
ment, and have given such proof of their deter- 
mination and ability to support their independ- 
ence, that the propriety of offering mediation, 
with the view of terminating hostilities between 
the contending parties, is worthy of the serious 
and immediate attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment.” To that extent only he proposed to 
submit the resolution to the House, leaving out 
entirely the latter portion of it, and he trusted 
that the resolution thus altered would express 
the sentiments of hon. members on both sides of 
the House. Few hon. members would be pre- 
pared to deny that the Confederate States had 
shewn determination and ability to support their 
independence. He desired hon. members to follow 
him whilst he considered—first, what he be- 
lieved to be the causes of the war ; second, how it 
affected us; and third, why he conceived the 
end of the war must be separation, and why he 
was of opinion that the interests of the country 
demanded that the war should cease. The United 
States comprised thirty-four different sovereign 
and independent States, each having a legisla- 
ture and a governor, and they were joined in a 
Union, or rather compact, for the sake of con- 
venience; for instance, for the convenience of 
conducting correspondence with foreign Powers, 
for carrying on public services by sea and land, 
for raising the necessary taxation to maintain 
the army, and to cover the expenses of govern- 
ment. The area of the country was 1,880,000 
square miles, excluding the Territories, which 
embraced 900,000 square miles, but only a popu- 
lation of 300,000—that of the States being, in 
round numbers, 32,000,000. The Federal, as 
now distinguished from the Confederate States, 
had an area of 1,011,000 square miles, and a 
population of 20,000,000 ; andthe thirteen States 
which had seceded had an area of 87,000 square 
miles, aud a population of 11,600,000, of whom 
3,900,000 were slaves. The trade of thecountry, 
as measured by its exports in 1860, amounted 
to 350,000,000 dollars. Many in this country 
were under the impression that the disunion was 
the impulse of the moment. That was not so: 
the causes of it had been working for more than 
a quarter of a century. The people of the 
Southern States had been dissatisfied with the 
Union, and had been protesting against what 
they conceived to be the oppressive taxation of 
the North. On December 20, 1860, South Ca- 
rolina gave notice that she desired to withdraw 
from the compact. He called the Union a com- 
pact, because it was entered into purely for the 
convenience of all the States; and, as he read 
the Constitution, there was nothing in it to pre- 
vent a State withdrawing from the compact when 
she found herself aggrieved. He did not find that 
the President of the Federal Government was 
vested with any power to coerce the States which 
seceded. South Carolina sent three of her most 
distinguished citizens to notify her intention to 
the Government of Washington, that intention 
being expressed in a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture, which unanimously resolved that it was 
for the interest of the State to abide no longer 
by the compact. President Buchanan refused 
to receive these gentlemen, who then drew up a 
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letter, which was returned unanswered. Still 
anxious to preserve peace, South Carolina sent 
its Attorney-General to Washington, but he was 
not received, and his letter was returned. Other 
States, seeing how South Carolina was treated, 
resolved to follow her example, and Mississippi, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Lousiana, and Texas 
withdrew from the compact. They met in con- 
vention and formed a provisional Government, 
electing Mr. Jefferson Davis President. Anxious 
to avoid rupture, and, above all, bloodshed, they 
sent to Washington a deputation of three Com- 
missioners to arrange, if possible, terms of sepa- 
ration, ‘upon the principles,” to use the words 
of Mr. Davis, “of right, justice, equity, and 
good faith.” They arrived in Washington on 
March 5, immediately after President Lincoln’s 
accession to office, and, on the 12th, they com- 
municated their mission to Mr. Seward. No 
reply was sent to them until the 8th of April, 
and it was in substance a peremptory refusal, 
not merely to treat with them, but to hear what 
they had to say. No one could read the mes- 
sages of President Davis without arriving at the 
conclusion that the Commissioners were shame- 
fully deceived. They were induced to forbear 
_s for an answer; they were assured that 
ort Sumter, which threatened Charleston, 
should be evacuated, and that no measure should 
be taken in the interval to the prejudice of the 
Confederate States; and, at the same time, an 
expedition was being prepared, which had for its 
object the reinforcement of Fort Sumter, and 
which actually sailed whilst the Commissioners 
were in Washington. This roused the South to 
a man, and it was not surprising. The appeal 
for justice, the remonstrance against oppressive 
taxation, the prayer for relief came from 5,500,000 
people, for that was the population of the seven 
States; and the answer to the prayer was an 
appeal to the cannon’s mouth. There was one 
shout throughout the Southern States. The 
people of Charleston were obliged to take Fort 
Sumter, for if it had been reinforced, Charles- 
ton would have fallen into the hands of the Fe- 
deral Government. President Lincoln then is- 
sued his proclamation for 75,000 men to subdue 
what he called the rebellion in the South. Then 
six of the States followed the example of the 
seven, and North Carolina, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Missouri, eine and Virginia seceded in 
rapid succession. The desire of the North to 
suppress Slavery had very little, if any thing, to 
do with the war. If it had had more to do with 
it, perhaps the North would have had more of the 
sympathy of the people of this country. Durin 
the Presidential election the word Slavery was us 
merely as a political cry for party purposes. In 
his inaugural message President Lincoln declared 
that he had no intention to interfere, directly or 
indirectly, with the question of Slavery where it 
existed; that he had no right to do so legally ; 
and that he was by no means inclined to do so. 
This was the policy of President Lincoln, and of 
a majority of his Cabinet, and they had carried 
it out. en General Fremont proclaimed the 
freedom of the slaves in Missouri, he was recalled ; 
and General Hunter’s subsequent proclamation, 
freeing the slave population of Beaufort and the 
three neighbouring [States, was disowned. The 
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War Secretary, Mr. Cameron, in a report to the 
President, stated that one object of the war was 
— of Slavery in the South ; but the 
President ordered that clause to be struck out. 
He did not wish to quote the opinions of the 
New-York Herald as being worthy of considera~ 
tion, but the owner did not hesitate to say that 
he printed his paper to sell, and if he desired to 
have a large circulation he must suit the tastes 
of his buyers. The paper, he was informed, had 
an average circulation of 120,000, and was seen 
by a million of people. In a review of sermons 
preached on a day of humiliation and prayer, it 
said that Slavery was a part of the Constitution, 
and that an attempt to abolish Slavery, either 
by a Northern majority in the Congress, or by 
influence of the Executive, would be a violation 
of the Federal compact. It added, that not one 
of the preachers attempted to prove that Slavery 
was a sin, and it reasoned as if Slavery was a 
divine institution. They must look at the ques- 
tion not only as benevolent, but as practical 
men. How was an institution like Slavery to 
be dealt with in a summary manner? The 
slaves represented 500 millions sterling, and 
where was that money to come from? What 
was to become of the slaves if they were libe- 
rated all at once? Each of the thirty-four States 
sent two members to the Senate, but in the Lower 
House State representation was regulated ac- 
cording to population. At first there was one 
representative to every 33,000 of the popu- 
lation; and since 1850 there was one to 
every 93,459 of the population. During the 
last twenty years the tide of emigration had 
flowed to tlfe northern and western States, 
so that, as numbers measured representa- 
tion, their influence in the Lower House had 
increased. The effect of this was shewn in the 
rapid increase of taxation. The interests of the 
North were opposed to those of the South. The 
South was a purely agricultural country; its 
interests were entirely on the side of free trade. 
The supposed interests of the North were on the 
side of protection. Let the House mark what 
been the course of events. It was just as 

the North began to obtain ascendancy in Con- 
gress, by means of numbers, that the first pro- 
tective tariff was introduced. This was in 1824. 
In 1828 that tariff was increased. In 1833 
South Carolina protested against it, and gave 
notice to withdraw from the Union, because the 
taxation was so high that she could not bear it 
An arrangement, however, was made with South 
Carolina. A pledge was given to her that the 
taxation should be reduced, and, upon this con- 
dition, South Carolina remained in the Union. 
That pledge was not kept: it was broken. The 
ee tariff was again increased, in 1846, 
igher than before. Then came the Morill tariff, 
and now, again, the duties imposed by that tariff 
were raised nearly 200 per cent. Now, what 
had been the éffects of this policy upon the 
people of the South? The exports in 1860, from 
the United States, amounted to 350,000,000 
dollars. All these exports must be paid for by 
imports, and of what did these exports consist ? 
y, of the 350,000,000 dollars, 250,000,000 dol- 
lars were the produce of the South—200,000,000 
dollars being the value of the cotton, and the 
other 50,000,000 dollars consisting of tobacco 
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and various other produce; so that, while the 
exports of the South amounted to 250,000,000 
dollars per annum, the exports of the North were 
only 100,000,000 dollars. 1f those exports were 
paid for by imports, the South, which exported 
two and a half times more than the North, must, 
either directly or indirectly, pay a very undue 
proportion of taxation levied by the Federal Go- 
vernment. What the people of the South com- 
plained of was this: They said, ‘‘ This increasing 
taxation is not levied for por laid down in 
the Constitution, but for the purpose of encou- 
raging the iron-masters of Pennsylvania, and the 
manufacturers of New England, and it is telling 
upon us in a twofold way; for while we are 
called upon to pay an undue proportion of taxa- 
tion, we are obliged to pay high prices for the 
goods we require, though we can buy them 
cheaper and better in Europe.” The real and 
practical cause of the diruption then was—taxa- 
tion without representation, and oppressive tax- 
ation levied for the purposes, not of the State, 
but for the benefit of particular eae ete 
a large majority in Congress. The great bu 

of ee cotton in the Southern States was produced 
for the wants of Europe. We were the largest 
consumers of Southern cotton, and he need not say 
how much we were suffering in consequence of 
the want of that cotton. The sole cause of our 
sufferings was the stoppage of the supplies of 
cotton from the Southern States of America; 
and, by the last accounts, it appeared that dis- 
tress in the manufacturing districts was unpa- 
ralleled. At Preston the poor rates were eighteen 
shillings in the pound. At Blackburn 15,000 
persons were receiving relief. The people did not 
complain. The English people could endure a 
great deal, but they must not be tried too much. 
Only two days ago he received a letter from a 
labouring man, which told a very simple tale of 
distress. In his humble language this poor man 
said: “Respecting the recognition of the South- 
ern States, 1 can assure you, as a working man,” 
—the writer lived at Ashton-under-Lyne— 
“that we are anxious to see that realized, for it 
is high time this bloody contest should end by 
giving the Southern States the rights they so 
richly deserve.” Then he went on to say, ‘It 
would break a heart of stone to see the distress 
and privations we are compelled to endure: we are 
willing to work, but what can we do ? We cannot 
get work, so we are obliged to go to the parish for 
relief, which we are ashamed to ask for. But 
what are we to do next winter if we can get no 
cotton? This is dreadful to think of.” He (Mr. 
Lindsay) believed that the distress in the manu- 
facturing districts was greater than was gene- 
rally believed from the newspaper accounts. The 
people were bearing it all calmly, but, as he had 
already said, they ought not to be tried too 
much. There was a limit beyond which it could 
not be expected they shouldendure. The people, 
on this question, thought for themselves; they 
knew the cause of their distress, and they were 
beginning to ask, “* What is the meaning of all 
this suffering?” They replied to themselves, 
“It is because the people of America are fighting 
with each other. here is it toend? We have 
arrived at the conclusion that all this fighting 
must be in vain—that they must come to a se- 
paration ; that there is no power which the North 
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can bring to bear upon the South that can over- 
come the South.” They therefore came to the 
House of Commons, and asked it to say why 
there should not be mediation or arbitration 
between the contending parties. If they would 
not think of the injury they were doing to them- 
selves, let them atleast be asked to reflect upon 
the injury they were doing to the people of this 
country, And here he (Mr. Lindsay) would 
ask, what was to be the end of all this fighting ? 
Did any hon. member seriously think that the 
South could ever be brought back into the 
Union? From the very first he (Mr. Lindsay) 
had always been under the impression that the 
task was hopeless. When he saw thirteen 
States, with a population of 11,500,000, resolving 
to govern themselves, he saw at once that the 
attempt to conquer, them was hopeless. Here 
he would direct attention to one of the resolu- 
tions of the Confederate Congress, passed in 
March last. After stating their grievances, the 
Congress unanimously resolved as follows : 

‘* That the Congress do solemnly declare and 
publish to the world that it ‘is the unalterable 
determination of the Confederate States to suffer 
all the calamities of the most protracted war, but 
they will never, at any time, politically affiliate 
with the people guilty of an invasion of their 
soil, and of the butchering of their citizens.” 

And the whole acts of the Confederate people 
shewed their determination, that, come what 
might, they would never go back to the Union. 
Even if the North conquered the armies of the 
South, there was a passive resistance which no 
army could overcome. This resistance was ap- 

lied in the case of the Mayor of New Orleans. 

hat city was captured, but what did the Mayor 
say? ‘ Weare at your mercy; deal with us as 
you please; but your laws we cannot respect; 
your taxes we cannot pay.” And this was the 
unanimous feeling of all the Southern cities. 
We had been told throughout the war, “‘ Only 
let the Union flag be hoisted in the cities, and the 
people of the South will come back to it.” Why, 
it had been hoisted in New Orleans and else- 
where, but the people would not acknowledge it. 
It was hoisted at Beaufort, and the people were 
there encouraged to trade, but they declared 
they would have no dealings whatever with the 
North. Reunion was therefore hopeless. It 
therefore behoved England, in concert with the 
Great Powers of Europe, to offer mediation, and 
to ask those States to consider the great distress 
which the people of this country were suffering, 
entirely owing to this unhappy civil war. ‘The 
hon. gentleman then read a letter which he had 
written to a friend of his in New York, a mem- 
ber of Congress, urging him to use all the means 
in his power to stop the war, asserting, that if 
the Northern armies were marched into the 
South there would be the most fearful bloodshed 
the world ever saw, without the object of the war 
being accomplished. Unquestionably he was 
earnestly desirous of seeing an end to this fear- 
ful war, and to see our people relieved from the 
great distress they were suffering. He would 
not conceal that he desired to see the South 
separated from the North, because he believed it 
would be to the interest of this country, com- 
mercially as well as politically. The South were 
prepared to adopt a free-trade policy; they were 
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peat to enter into relations with us, and to 
exchange directly their cotton for our manufac-~ 
tures. This was to our advantage commercially. 
Politically, it was not well for us that a vast 
Power, such as the United States, should go on 
increasing on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Why should the offer of mediation be scouted 
in America? What was the state of things 
at this moment? Why, that even men of large 
press and great influence were hardly al- 
owed to express an opinion at all. Mob law 
ruled, so that intelligent men, who knew that 
re-union was hopeless, did not dare to express 
their opinion. Only the other day he received a 
letter from New York, dated July 4, to that 
effect, and in which the writer called for the me- 
diation of England, and the recognition of the 
South. He drew a fearful picture of the state of 
affairs, and urged that there would be no war 
with England unless England declared it her- 
self. He had another letter, also dated June 4, 
from a friend of his, a shipowner at Brunswick, 
in Maine, in which exactly the same words were 
expressed. These gentlemen had written to him 
without knowing that he intended to bring the 
subject before the House of Commons. ould 
foreign Powers be prepared to go with us in 
offering terms of mediation? He believed there 
could hardly be a doubt that the Emperor of 
the French would; indeed, he had been pre- 
pared to go further, and recognise the South. 
And what did he (Mr. Lindsay) ask the Go- 
vernment todo? Simply to act in concert with 
foreign Powers. The Federal Government, he 
believed, would be ready to receive mediation 
upon the basis of a separation ; and the North re- 
cognising the mediation of the great European 
Powers, the recognition of the South would fol~ 
low. He wanted, then, to know what the Go- 
vernment meant to do. Seeing how portions of 
the people of this country were suffering entirely 
through that war, he did trust Her Majesty’s 
Government would, in concert with the great 
Powers of Europe, use their best endeavours, and 
that immediately, to put an end to the terrible 
struggle that was going on in America, It 
seemed to him both strange and unaccountable 
that the Government should have taken no steps 
with a view to put an end to that war. It was 
clear that the South could not be conquered, and 
it was still more clear that the South could 
never again be brought back to the Union. Re-« 
membering that, and having regard to the abili« 
ties displayed by her statesmen and generals, 
and the manner in which, under circumstances 
the most trying, they had defended themselves, 
he thought the time had arrived when the South 
ought to be admitted into the family of nations, 
and he therefore submitted the resolution, of 
which he had given notice, with confidence to 
the House. 

Mr. P. Taytor wished to state the reasons 
why he thought the House ought not to agree to 
the motion of the hon. member for Sunderland, 
The hon. gentleman had kept his motion dan- 
gling before the House for some time, and what 
had induced him finally to i. forward he 
(Mr. Taylor) could not say. e ventured to 
think that the hon, gentleman had selected a 
very inauspicious time for bringing forward his 
long-deferred motion. The hon gentleman should 
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recollect the maxim, that Providence fights on the 
side of the strongest battalions, and that the 
twenty millions of the North are not likely to 
be put down by the five or six millions of the 
South, encumbered as the latter were with four 
or five millions of slaves. He regretted deeply that 
the hon. gentleman did not take the advice of 
the hon. gentleman who rose in the early part of 
the evening, and postpone his motion for the 
present, because no possible advantage could 
result from pressing it, while it would tend 
greatly to increase that irritation and bitterness 
which was entertained on the other side of the 
Atlantic with respect to the position which Eng- 
land had taken on this question. He thought 
America had a right to expect that England, 
distinguished for her anti-slavery principles, 
would have acted very differently in the struggle 
between the North and the South, Certain 
portions of the press of this country had, he 
thought, dealt any thing but fairly with the 
Northern States in the present struggle, for no 
sooner had the sword been drawn by the South 
than that portion of the press came out with 
denunciations against the North for entering 
into the war. All that indignation, which at 
one time fell towards the Washington Govern- 
ment, when we thought it more or less influenced 
by Southern councils, was suddenly transferred 
to the North when the late disunion took place 
between the States. Attacks of the most incon- 
sistent and contradictory character were kept 
up against the North with the utmost perseve- 
rance and animosity. They were denounced fer 
not doing that, which, when done, was deemed 
equally deserving of the censure of the same 
press. They were denounced as tyrannous 
and dictatorial. We were told they could not 
carry on war because they could not raise the 
money; and as soon as the money was raised, 
we were then told that they were extravagant 
and spendthrift. The North had been pro- 
nounced as hypocritical, in professing to fight for 
the freedom of the slaves; but as soon as the 
United States of America had freed from the 
stain of Slavery the central State of Columbia, 
they were accused then of not dealing fairly with 
the rights of the South. Judging from the 
speech of the hon. member for Sunderland, and 
the progressive steps he had taken on this ques- 
tion, it was evident, that when he spoke of me- 
diation, he meant the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of the South, and intervention on the part 
of this country with that object. Intervention 
meant nothing but war with the United States. 
Now he (Mr. Taylor) confessed that he never 
heard such tremendous issues raised with appa- 
rently so little consciousness of the importance 
of the motion which he had made, as had been 
displayed by the hon. gentleman that night. 
He (Mr. Taylor) had never yet heard of a war 
in which there was not blood shed and suffering 
felt, but was that a reason why this country 
should rush into the struggle now going on in 
America? Why, our war with Russia in the 
Crimea—that with the Chinese—our interren- 
tion in Mexico, and the many other difficulties 
we had created ty our interference in the affairs 
of other States, were but chips in the porridge as 
compared with the tremendous results which a 
war between this country and the United States 
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would occasion. Modern history could shew no- 
thing that would be at all comparable to it. It 
eaatt be just as fratricidal a war as the war now 
going on between the Northern and Southern 
States. It would be a war which would strike 
terror into the hearts of all the friends of pro- 
gress and liberty, but would be rejoiced at by 
those who were the foes of freedom. He denied 
that the working-classes held those opinions 
which the hon. gentleman seemed to think they 
entertained upon this question. As an instance 
of the contrary, he would remind the House, that 
at a meeting held at Blackburn the other day, 
when a proposition, similar in spirit to the one 
submitted by the hon. member for Sunderland, 
was moved, a resolution of a precisely opposite 
character was put to the meeting, and ost 
carried unanimously. He (Mr, Taylor) or ty 
the attitude assumed at the present moment by 
the suffering people of Lancashire was one of the 
finest that the history of our country presented 
to our admiration. That people were exposed to 
privations from causes beyond their own action 
and control ; nevertheless, they exhibited an at- 
titude of manly patience and resignation which 
was most praiseworthy. They regarded, with 
the utmost patience, their little savings daily 
decreasing, and with no hope in the future but 
in the justice and benevolence of their more 
worldly-favoured countrymen to stand between 
them and absolute want. The attitude of that 
people was truly magnificent, when, amid all 
their sufferings they refused to assent to an in- 
tervention in America, from a feeling that such 
an interference would bring a stain upon the 
anti-slavery flag of England. The present strife 
in America was no casual one which had sud- 
denly broken out. It had been long expected. 
It was the Nemesis of that system of Slavery 
which condemned as chattel property four mil- 
lions of human beings, because they were “ guilty 
of a skin not coloured like our own.” The war 
between the North and South was, then, inevita- 
ble. It was said that North America cared 
nothing for the slaves. He regretted to say 
that nothing could be more true. The issue, 
however, was not the less—Slavery or no Slavery. 
The Northern States had not virtue enough to 
care for the Slavery of the blacks, and only rose 
to a sense of its infamy when they found that 
their freedom and independence were closely 
bound up with their own immediate interest. 
They had placed upon their own statute-book 
one of the most infamous laws that ever de- 

aded a civilized State, namely, the Fagitive 
Slave Law. The North had given up all that 
it was possible for them to give up to conciliate 
the slaveholding States of the South, but they 
would not allow the curse of Slavery to be ex- 
tended over the new States of America. The 
South demanded it, and the consequence was, 
the election of old Abraham Lincoln, whose name, 
however unpopular it might be with a section of 
that House, would live in history long after the 
names of smoother politicians were forgotten. 
The South had now come face to face with the 
system of Slavery ; they must either yield it up 
or fight to the death. ‘They had chosen the 
latter alternative, and had fought in a manner 
worthy of a better cause. He trusted that what 
he had said tended to shew ‘that intervention 
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would be “useless. But supposing the South, 
either by their own prowess, or our assistance, 
became independent, it would be merely aa 
armed truce—a postponement of the war. When 
either party felt. strong enough they would renew 
the contest, Two things were required by the 
system of Slavery of any community by which 
it was cherished—a Fugitive Slave Law, and a 
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federacy a Fugitive Slave Law, and a guarantee 
upon the suuject of Slavery, if they would only 
return into the Union. The answer of the Con- 
federates was, that they would on no condition 
go back into the Union. If the hon. member 
(Mr. Taylor) wanted any confirmation of this 
opinion, let him look at one of the resolutions 
passed at the great pacific meeting at New York, 


continual extension of territory. These the | composed, he had no doubt, of the Democratic 
Northern States would not allow, and the con-| party. That resolution specified two causes— 
sequence was, that every yard of debateable | secession and abolition—as militating against 
ground would be the nucleus of future war. We /| the Union. Why, the Democratic party pledged 


had neither right nor interest to interfere, and 
if we had it, would not be in the interest of 
humanity to do so, unless we could help the North 
and the South to solve the question of Slavery. 
To interfere would be but giving fallacious en- 
couragement to the South, and stimulating the 
North to increased bitterness and antagonism 
against this country. It was enough to irritate 
the North against us, that the nation which had 
spent twenty millions to emancipate its own 
slaves, should be discussing in Parliament the 
propriety of encouraging the establishment of 
a State based upon a system of human servitude. 
The opinion of Mr. John Stuart Mill—a name 
entitled to great weight in that House—was, 
that if we drove the Free States of the North to 


of 


themselves against secession and against aboli- 
tion alike. He believed that the independence 
of the Southern States would be followed by a 
very great amelioration in the condition of 
slaves, and eventually by a general manumission. 
The points at issue betweem him and the hon. 
member who had spoken last were, whether any 
interference should take place, and, if so, what 
should be the nature of that interference. He 
maintained that our interest. did point to inter- 
vention. We were not in the position of disin-~ 
terested lookers-on, for we had a locus standi in 
the shape of 5,000,000 of people. He fully con- 
curred with the hon. member in his admiration 
of the patience and fortitude of the Lancashire 
operatives ; but ought we to expect that patience 


submit to a peace founded on the separation of | to last for an indefinite and protracted period, 
the Union, we should have to fight the Slave | when we had it in our power to remove the 


States themselves at a great disadvantage, 
no longer with the North as an ally. He hoped 
that the House would give a decided negative to 
the proposition of the hon. member for Sunder- 
land, and that such a question would not again 
be submitted to it, involving a discussion which 


cause of distress under which they suffered? 
But apart from the question of interest, was 
there no such thing as moral responsibility? 
Was not the position and influence of Eng- 
land such as to justify htr in stating her 
views upon such a question? The New-York 


was not creditable to England, and could not | journals stated, some two or three weeks ago, 


fail to be regarded as an insult to America. 


that there might have been grounds, on the 


Lord V. Tempsst, who had given notice of a | score of humanity, for England to interfere at the 
motion on this subject, said he should not have | commencement of the war, but that such interfe- 
ventured to do so if he had not been under the | rence was no longer justifiable, because the North- 
apprehension that the hon. member for Sunder- | ern Government had got possession of the cotton 
land might be prevailed upon to withdraw his | ports. Now, in the first place, the Northern 
proposition. He was glad, however, that the | Government had not possession of all the cotton 
subject had been brought forward by an hon. | ports, for Charleston, Mobile, and Savannah re- 
member whose position and experience alike | sisted the great power of the North. But not 
entitled him to the respectful attention of that | only cotton, but conscience and Christianity 
House. In his opinion the House ought not to | were involved. What chance had the Northern 
separate without expressing some opinion upon | States of re-establishing their dominion? For 
a question which, however much it might be | sixteen months the South had defied the whole 
passed over iu that House, formed the all- | Northern power against fearful odds. He need 
absorbing topic of conversation out of doors | not assume that the telegraphic news of that 
among all classes of the community. In making | evening was true, though he had a letter in his 
the few observations which he felt it his duty to | possession which he believed rendered it exceed- 
submit to the House, he should endeavour to | ingly probable. It did not go the extent of the 
steer clear of all language which might be justly | telegraphic despatch, but it proved that the 
irritating to either of the parties engaged in the | North had been tremendously worsted near 
terrible conflict in America. The hon. member | Richmond. It had been distinctly proved that 
who had just sat down attempted to prove that | the Federal forces, once taken from the seaboard 
the question of Slavery or no Slavery was in- | or rivers, could make no impression upon the 
volved in the subject before the House. Now, | country. The cause of this was to be found in 
no one in that House would venture to rise in | the spirit and purpose of the Southern people, 
his place and defend Slavery. So far from his | who, with a power suddenly called into exist~ 
doing so, he supported his hon. friend, the mem- | ence, had been able, for sixteen months, to hold 
ber for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay), because he | at bay the whole power of the Northern States, 
believed that his proposition would do much | backed up by the moral a of Europe. 


more towards manumitting the slaves than would | Surely no hon. member of the 


the continuance of the war. The Chancellor of | | 


ouse could be- 
ieve it possible to beat a people of this sort. It 


the Exchequer stated some time ago what he | was with them a battle for freedom, and they 
Lord V. Tempest) knew to be true, that the | would never give it up. But even if it were pcos- 
orthern Government. offered the Southern Con- | sible for the North to conquer the South, how 
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could they hold the subdued States for any length 
of time? or how was it possible to-go on with 
the existing system of Government? The hon. 
member for Bradford, and others who sympa- 
thized with him on this question, applauded re- 
bellion when it was directed against monarchy 
in Europe; and he could not understand, there- 
fore, on what principle they sanctioned the 
attempt, by 20,000,000 of people, to impose their 
rule on 8,000,000, who detested it, and that by 
means of an army of which three-fifths were 
mercenary, and it was now proposed to add to 
these troops 40,000 blacks. Why should we not 
manifest sympathy with the South? What 
chance was dan of our remaining on friendly 
terms with the Northern Government, which had 
thwarted and insulted us on every possible occa- 
sion, and had never shewn us the slightest con- 
sideration? ‘The North had no claims upon our 
respect. During the Crimean war they assisted 
Russia out of hatred to us, and now they were 
found uttering all sorts of threats about what 
they would do to us when they had put down the 
rebellion. These, however, we could afford to 
disregard ; but look at their practical hostility— 
a tariff more prohibitive than even the Morill 
tariff, and the exhibition in the shop windows of 
New York and Boston of sueh announcements as 
these—‘* No English sold here;” ‘No 
connection with any English house.” On the 
other hand, the Southerners must, from the very 
nature of their position, be free-traders. But, 
putting aside this question, which the hon. mem- 

r for Bradford might pronounce to be sordid, 
and even saying nothing about our moral re- 
sponsibility to endeavour to restore peace, could 
hon. members not sympathize with the men of 
the Southern States in their hatred of a Govern- 
ment which hung them for shewing disrespect to 
a flag, and outraged their women for showing 
their dislike of a soldiery whom they detested ? 
These people had claims upon the sympathy of 
Europe, and especially of England; and he asked 
why we had departed in this case from the rule 
on which we had always of late acted, of acknow- 
ledging a de-facto Government? The Govern- 
ment of the United States also recognised and 
acted upon this principle. Mr. Buchanan, in 
1848, wrote to the American Envoy in Paris: 
“In its intercourse with foreign States the Go- 
vernment of the United States has always re- 
cognized de-facto Governments. We admit the 
right of all nations to create or reform their poli- 
tical institutions according to their own will and 
pleasure. It is sufficient for us to know that 
a Government exists which is capable of main- 
taining itself, and then our recognition imme- 
diately follows.” Being satisfied that some in- 
terference was necessary, the question next 
arose—what complexion should it assume? In 
his opinion, the mediation proposed by the hon. 
member for Sunderland would be useless unless it 
was backed up by ulterior measures in the event 
of a rejection of the mediation. This being unde- 
sirable, we had to consider the propriety of re- 
cognising the Southern States. He believed 
that, legally speaking, there was nothing to 
prevent this, and that the Northern Government 
would have no right to blame us for so doing. 
Still he was of opinion that little or no practical 
advantage would result from such a recognition. 
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We must therefore have recourse to a media- 
tor, into whose hands there should be put, not a 
sword, butan olive branch. It would be very un- 
wise to hold any language of hostility to the North, 
but in the interest of humanity and of civili- 
zation, we ought todo any thing that we could to 
ut a stop to this fruitless and unnecessary war. 
uch an attempt made in the proper spirit 
would, he believed, be successful. t Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government take the task upon them- 
selves, and let the House of Commons affirm its 
readiness to give them all the support in its 
wer. 

Mr. W. E. Forster wished the question to be 
considered merely from an English point of view. 
No one felt more acutely than himself the evils 
which the war in America had inflicted, not only 
on that country, but on England. If he thought 
that any good would result by adopting the 
course proposed by the hon, member for Sun- 
derland, or the more vigorous one suggested by 
the noble lord, no sentimental feelings would 
— him from agreeing to it. But it was 

ause he was convinced that the motion, and 
still more the manner in which it had been sup- 
ported by the noble lord, was not likely to stay 
the war, but rather to aggravate and prolong it, 
and drag us into it, that he must oppose the 
motion, and hope that the Government, the 
House of Commons, and the country would per- 
severe in the policy of non-intervention. Al- 
though the resolution had been often altered, it 
was difficult to know its real meaning. When 
the hon. gentleman first stated his intention to 
bring the question before the House, he left the 
peculiar object which he had in view entirely in- 
definite. First, the hon. gentleman so framed his 
resolution that it recognised the Confederate 
States as an independent nation. Next he al- 
tered it so that it implied a recognition and also 
a mediation; and it contaiued still stronger 
words—namely, ‘or otherwise,” thus hinting 
that a forcible interference might be resorted to. 
Again he changed the form of his resolution by 
introducing the words, ‘‘this House will cor- 
dially support Her Majesty in any measure she 
may consider right to adopt, in concert with 
other Powers, to put an end to the civil war in 
America.” The fourth addition which he made 
to his resolution was the introduction of the 
words, ** this object,” which left it doubtful whe- 
ther a forcible termination of hostilities, or a 
friendly mediation, was meant. He (Mr. W. E, 
Forster) was informed that the hon. gentleman 
had now dropped this last part of his motion, 
and therefere he shéuld hardly have thought it 
necessary to make any remarks but for the gloss 
put upon the motion by the hon. gentleman him- 
self, and by the noble lord who supported him. 
It was evident that the hon. gentleman had 
been in conflict with his own mind, and, con- 
sidering the great difficulty of the subject, he 
was not to be blamed for that. But Jet not the 
hon. gentleman transfer the doubt which existed 
in his mind as to whether there should be any 
thing more than a friendly mediation to the 
House, and put them in the same position before 
this country and America. What did the House 
mean by entertaining this question? Was a 
friendly mediation or a forcible intervention 
meant? Suppose a purely friendly mediation 
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was meant, how ought they to set to work to 
accomplish that object? If a friendly media- 
tion was the only thing they were to aim at, in 
the present relations between America and this 
country, the less that was publicly said about 
that matter the better. Was there any one in 
England, or in the world, that would not be 
delighted if a stop were put to the war by a 
friendly mediation? But a friendly mediation 
would require that the mediators should be con- 
sidered as friends by both belligerents. Un- 
doubtedly the men of the South were fighting in 
order to make themselves an independent na- 
tion, and destroy the Union; and, on the other 
hand, the Federalists, or men of the North, were 
fighting, in order to prevent that independence 
and preserve the Union. How was peace possi- 
ble? Only in this way—either the men of the 
South should, upon certain conditions, return to 
the Union, or the men of the North should, upon 
certain conditions, allow them to leave. Neither 
of them are willing to submit to dictation. 
What course, then, shoulda Government take that 
wished to step in the midst of two such powerful 
foes, each of whom was sanguine of success? 
One thing, above all others, which such Govern- 
ment ought to avoid was the expression of any 
opinion upon the question in dispute. Never- 
theless, the hon. gentleman brought forward a 
motion expressing an opinion in favour of the 
South, and ending (as originally laid on the 
table) with a threat to the North. But al- 
though that threat had now been omitted from 
the resolution, it had been publicly renewed by 
those who supported the resolution; and the hon. 
member for Sunderland expected the North to 
listen to the offer contained in his resolution. 
That expectation was a vain one. If England 
desired to stop the war, that was the very last 
way they should set to work to accomplish that 
object. Was mediation, accompanied by any 
threat whatever, likely to obtain the result we 
desired? In answering that question, we must 
try to divest ourselves as much as possible of our 
opinions for or against either of the parties, and 
simply consider what would be our feelings if 
we were in the position of the men of the North, 
who we all knew were the least likely to listen 
to this order of mediation. If we were ia their 
position, we, being a high-spirited people, should 
treat any offer of mediation accompanied by a 
threat as an insult. Suppose any such offer 
had been made to us by another nation during 
the Indian mutiny, we should have rejected it 
with scorn. The hon. gentleman could not have 
suggested a more certain mode of defeating an 
attempt at mediadion than by accompanying the 
offer with a threat, especially at this conjunc- 
ture, when news had arrived of a reverse sus- 
tained by the men of the North. If any of the 
disturbances in Ireland in past times had led 
to such a struggle as is now going on between 
the North and the South, did they think that the 
people of pagent, whatever might be the opinion 
of the rest of the world, would listen for a mo- 
ment to dictation on the subject? Persons 
might say that this war was suicidal, foolish, 
aid wicked, and that they should simply con- 
sider how theycould put a stop toit, It was 
all very well to have such opinions, but these 
are not the opinions of the enormous and over- 
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whelming majority of the 20,000,000 of people in 
the North, and he would venture to say these 
would not be the opinions of Englishmen if they 
were in the same position. What had induced 
the men of the South to act as they have done? 
The feeling that the men of the North were 
foreigners, attacking them in their homes. If 
they wished to work up the men of the North to 
a similar state of frenzy, let England threaten 
them with foreign interference. On the other 
hand, if they let them alone, it was not improbable 
that they would find out that they had under- 
taken a task that was too hard for them. His 
hon. friend said, ‘* Hear, hear,” but if he really 
thought so, he should not have brought forward 
his motion. It was announced that 300,000 
men were asked for by President Lincoln, and 
he could not help thinking that there would be 
more difficulty in getting those 300,000 men 
than had been previously experienced; but if 
they wished to supply President Lincoln with 
those 300,000 men, let them send out by this mail 
an announcement that England, in conjunction 
with other Powers, threatened to interfere. They 
had heard a curious interpretation of the words 
of Scripture from the noble lord opposite (Lord 
A. V. Tempest). The noble lord said, “ Blessed 
are the peacemakers,” and then declared that 
they should not stand aloof from the contest. 
They had no casus belli, they had no provoca- 
tion to war: where was their justification for a 
war with America? They were not to go to 
war with any country because they happened to 
experience disasters in consequence of what was 
going on in that country. Such a war would 
not only be wicked and unjust, but foolish in a 
great degree. Why, they could keep the unem- 
ployed cashire population in luxury for the 
price it would cost them to interfere, as the 
noble lord proposed to do, in America. The 
noble lord said that not only cotton, but corn 
also, was to be got from America. They might, 
by adopting the proposition of the noble lord, get 
an immediate supply of cotton, but it would be 
obtained at a tremendous cost, and they would 
also get less corn. The hon. member for Lei- 
cester had alluded to the most important case of 
intervention, without the country exposed to it 
being provoked to resistance, that had ever hap- 
ened in modern history—the intervention in 

rance; but did not every hon. gentleman who 
had read about what happened in France be- 
lieve that the horrors of the revolution were 
rendered more horrible by that intervention? 
And would not the struggle in America be ren- 
dered more bitter if they interfered? The strug- 
gle in America was more like a revolution than a 
civil war. It was an attempt to effect a change 
in the social system. He was not saying that 
the South was wrong, or that the North was 
right, but he believed that Slavery was the cause 
of their misunderstanding. He believed it was 
now generally acknowledged that Slavery was 
the cause of the war It was universally ac- 
knowledged in America. [An Hon. MEMBER: 
‘‘ The tariff.”] The tariff was not mentioned in 
the declaration of independence of South Carolina. 
He most fully believed that Slavery was the 
cause of the war, and that the war would cause 
the end of Slavery. He did not say how it 
would be done, but he would say that an end 
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would be put to this system, which really did 
much more harm to the whites than to the blacks. 
Let this country keep free from responsibility, 
and decline to interfere in any way. What 
would be the consequence of their interfering ? 
There seemed to be a great dislike on the part of 
the North to make use of this Slavery question. 
He did not say they were not inconsistent, but 
there was a feeling displayed by them that was 
not to be sneered at. They were both to add to 
the struggle a servile war, and that accounted 
for much of what was called their inconsistency. 
But let England interfere, and they would throw 
the responsibility on them. Six months after 
they interfered the able-bodied negro slaves would 
be negro sepoys in the Northern army, instead 
of producing cotton in the South. He thanked 
the Government for persevering in their policy of 
non-intervention, and earnestly hoped they would 
continue to pursue that policy. Geatlemen on 
both sides, however much they differed on other 
ag from the Government, might safely 
eave this matter to their discretion. If he could, 
he would move an amendment: as he could not 
do so, he should negative the proposition of his 
hon. friend the member for Sunderland. 

Mr. WuiTEsipE admitted that the question 
was one of great delicacy, but it did not follow 
that they should not express an opinion upon it. 
The motion turned, in a great degree, upon the 
matter of fact, and he could not understand how 
it was that republicans would not allow republi- 
cans to establish a republic. It would puzzle 
any man to give a reason why those who had 
changed their own form of Government, on the 
ground that it was not convenient, should deny 
to others the right of exercising the same privi- 
lege. Florida had seceded from Spain, and now 
from the United States ; Texas had seceded from 
Mexico and joined the United States ; but what 
an outcry there would be if it now seceded from 
the United States! He did not think it at all 
surprising that there had been a secession. Con- 
ne the character, policy, climate, and vast- 
ness of the States, and the opposite interests, 
feelings, and desires of the people, it was surpris- 
ing that there had not been a secession long ago. 
As to Slavery being the cause of the quarrel, no- 
thing could be more emphatic than the resolu- 
tions adopted at a recent meeting at New York 
denunciating those who said that Slavery was 
the question between the North and the South. 
The loss of power might be an important 
element in the dispute. ‘The South must have 
seen their power would be destroyed, and 
if they were to lose their power they came to the 
conclusion that they might as well fight for their 
existence at one time as at another. He was 
astonished to find that free-traders in theory 
were opposed to it in practice, and that not a 
word had been said against the Morill tariff. It 
had been said, we had no right to interfere in 
this quarrel ; but we had a right to observe the 
policy of the United States, to understand the 
principle on which they acted, and to regulate 
our conduct in accordance with our interests. 
Self-interest was the mainspring of human ac- 
tions. If the men of the South thought their 
interests affected by the commercial policy of the 
North, it was not at all surprising that they 
should do what people in all ages and times had 
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done under similar circumstances. When the 
North had the power it never passed any laws 
tending to the suppression of Slavery. We had 
not yet seen a fact tending to shew that the slave 
population deserved abolition, and the Southern- 
ers appeared to be under no alarm of a rising of 
slaves. Ifthe cause of the quarrel was deep- 
rooted and fundamental, when would the North 
and the South be reconciled? If one party ab- 
horred the other, when would it be auspicious 
to interfere? He understood the resolution to 
imply that a mediation with a view to the re- 
cognition of the South ought to be our policy. 
No matter how righteous the quarrel might be 
on the part of the South, there could be no 
grounds for its recognition unless it had exhi- 
bited power to establish and maintain a Govern- 
ment. Had it doneso? Was there any ground 
for believing that the North would subjugate the 
South? All that concerned him was, that, at 
the end of sixteen months Richmond, which was 
130 miles from Washington, had not been taken. 
No great success had been achieved, save where 
the armies of the republic had been within reach 
of their gunboats. The President of this all- 
powerful republic demanded a conscription of 
300,000 men, in addition to the half million in 
arms, to crush this incorrigible body of sturdy 
assertors of republican freedom for the white man 
in the South, who had not been mastered in fair 
fight on the field of battle. He did not shrink 
from arguing the question on the principles of 
international law. The opponents of interven- 
tion had used stringent arguments against them- 
selves. Were we to stand by until the country 
was destroyed, and then offer it a worthless 
opinion? We had recognised the South as a 
belligerent power. During the conflict between 
Spain and the revolted provinces in America, 
me Sir James Mackintosh and the Whig party 
pressed on Mr. Canning to recognise the inde- 
pendence, not of the whole country, but of the 
provinces which had de facto established their 
independence—the Government having admitted 
the provinces to be belligerents—Mr. Canning 
said, ‘The question is, whether we are to ad- 
vance or recede. We allowed the colonists to 
assume an equal belligerent rank with the parent 
country, and thus we did, pro tanto, raise them 
in the scale of nations.” So we had raised the 
South in the scale of nations. He maintained 
that recognition was compatible with neutrality, 
and no State had asserted that more frequently 
than the United States. The United States 
must reason with us: we were not to be in- 
fluenced by prejudice, nor frightened by passion ; 
and there was no use in their saying that they 
made a law for themselves. The recognition 
spoken of in this resolution was a mere acknow- 
ledgment of the existence of a de facto Government. 
Sir James Mackintosh said that the tacit recogni- 
tion of a new State not being a judgment for the 
new Government or against the old, was not a de- 
viation from perfect neutrality, or a cause of just 
offence to the dispossessed ruler. He (Mr. 
Whiteside) maintained that to be the sound prin- 
ciple of international law. Was the raging of a 
war between the States a reason whya third 
State shonld not recognise the separate existence 
of one of them? Spain quarrelléd with the Ne- 
therlands, and England acknowledged the Ne- 
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therlands. Spain did not complain, and, within 
one year after the proclamation of the Duke of 
Braganza, England signed a treaty to secure the 
liberty of trade for British subjects, and Spain 
acknowledged the independence of Portugal, 
under a treaty in which England had actually 
been the mediator. In the case of Greece we 
had actively interfered out of consideration of 
trade, and because it was found that the Greeks 
could sustain their conflicts with the Turks. But 
what was the conduct of the English Govern- 
ment in the case of Belgium? Why, the noble 
viscount opposite signed a treaty with a prince 
as politic as he was pious—Prince Talleyrand— 
because it suited their purpose. Tuscany had 
later been allowed to revolutionize itself on much 
slighter grounds than could be advanced by the 
Southern States of America. Sir A. Alison 
had shewn, also, that Lord Castlereagh had given 
instructions to the Duke of Wellington to treat 
the Spanish-American provinces in revolt with 
Spain as if the former could establish a Govern- 
ment. The Enlistment Bill, subsequently brought 
forward by Lord Castlereagh, was founded upon 
the principle, that although we could not allow 
an army to sail from this country to assist the 
revolted provinces, we acknowledged any de facto 
Government when once it was established. We 
were told to beware how we offered an opinion, 
but it was not only a question of opinion, but of 
facts. Why was it that, England recognised other 
nations with de facto Governments only a few 
months after their establishment? For the sake 
of trade and commerce. And why should not 
we now apply to America the policy of Lord 
Canning? The time had come when the dic- 
tates of humanity and the interests of England 
required her to come forward and propose some 
settlement of the dispute, having for its aim and 
object the recognition of the Southern States. 
Precedent, principle, and international law, were 
alike favourable to such a course, ‘The time had 
come when the Southern States, having main- 
tained a Government, and obtained indepen- 
dence, deserved to be recognised as a separate 
Power by the States of Europe. 

Mr. Gre@ory said, that four months ago the 
noble lord, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, prophesied in another place, that within 
ninety days the civil war would be at an end. 
The misfortune of prophecies of that kind, by 
public men, was, that matter-of-fact persons 
were apt to imagine that such glimpses of futu- 
rity were derived from actual information ; but 
if he was correctly informed, there were many 
who had cause bitterly to regret that the Fo- 
reign Secretary had not followed the advice of 
the Prime Minister, given on another occasion, 
when he said that if statesmen would prophesy 
it was much better that they should do so after 
the event. It would be in the recollection of the 
House, that about that time a gentleman, not of 
official rank, but notoriously professing to pos- 
sess the confidence of the Cabinet at Washing- 
ton, came to this country—Mr. Thurlow Weed— 
and had interviews with the different ministers, 
the burden of his representations being, that 
within ninety days the war would be terminated. 
The noble lord judged that the thing could not 
be done, and his judgment was proved to have 
been correct. The tone of the Northern people, 
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ever since the commencement of the contest, had 
been, that they were not aiming at domination or 
conquest, but that all they required was to — 
trate into the South, and evoke the hearty Union 
feeling which they knew to exist there. Mr. 
Cassius Clay, writing to the Times last year, 
proposed several very important questions, and 
answered them all to his own infinite satisfac- 
tion. To the question, whether the North could 
conquer the South, he replied, of course they 
could; they could blockade them by sea, invade 
them by land, and close up the rebellion in a 
year, if they were let alone. ‘To the question 
whether they could govern the conquered States, 
and reconstruct the Union, he replied, that they 
did not propose to subjugate the revolted States, 
but simply to put down the rebel citizens, when 
the loyal citizens would of themselves send re- 
présentatives to Congress. That was the pro- 
gramme of the Northern States, and that pro- 
gramme had been endorsed by the great North- 
ern advocate in this country, the hon. member 
for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden). He begged the 
member's pardon—he meant the hon. member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright). He was sure 
that the hon. member for Rochdale would have 
made no such remark: he knew America far 
too well to do any thing of the kind. The hon. 
member for Birmingham, speaking on Decem- 
ber 6, 1861, asked whether it would be right to 
degrade, what might be termed the loyal inha- 
bitants of the Southern States into becoming 
parties to a new Republic to which they were 
hostile. He remembered, at the commencement 
of the war, when Cape Hatteras was occupied by 
Northern troops, seeing a great announcement 


Hin the New-York papers—‘*Great demonstra- 


tion of Union sentiment in North Carolina”— 
the fact being, that the demonstration spoken of 
turned out to be that ofsome fifteen, or at most 
twenty, persons, half fishermen and half smug- 
glers, who, under the influence of cocktail, or 
some such stimulant, were brought together and 
passed same resolutions favourable to the North. 
That, he believed, was the one solitary instance 
of Union sentiment which had been evoked in 
the South; and he might appeal to the experi- 
ences of General Halleck in the West, to the 
clergymen who had been shut up in the peniten~ 
tiary, and the ladies of New Orleans, who had 
been treated by General Butler as common pro- 
stitutes, whether any Union sentiment existed in 
those localities. The definition given to the war 
by the Foreign Secretary had ceased to be appli- 
cable. A war for independence it undoubtedly 
was on the one side, but it was a war on the 
other side, not for empire, but for revenge, in 
which every consideration of national honour, 
solvency, decency, and humanity, was violated. 
The very act of General Butler, which had been 
pronounced infamous by the Prime Minister of 
this country, had been lauded as patriotism by 
the press of the Northern States. Now, if this 
alleged Union feeling in the South was a mere de- 
lusion—if the conquest of the South was a mere de- 
lusion—and if the war had degenerated into a 
useless struggle—and he believed that all these 
points were established; then he contended that 
this country had a perfect right to interfere, he 
would not say by war, but by every other means 
in our power, to stay the mischief. He was 
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ready to admit that we were not in the habit of 

to war for an idea; but when we thought 

the war between Turkey and Greece had 

on long enough, we did blow up the Turkish 
feet, animated by the most kindly feelings to- 
wards both parties. And if the Chinese, the 
Greeks, and the Turks claimed our intervention, 
how much more the Southern States of Ame- 
rica? And not only on their account but on 
behalf of the suffering people at home, we ought 
to employ every means in our power to avert the 
evil now so severely felt. In his opinion, the 
only means to be effectual was the obtaining of 
cotton. This could not be got from India, but it 
could from the Southern States of America, for 
there were 3,000,000 of bales ready for exporta- 
tion. France wanted cotton in a degree scarcely 
less than ourselves, and was ready to join 
England in almost any course which she might 
pursue to obtain it. The rulers of France saw 
plainly enough, that if the present state of 
things continued in America for the next two or 
three years, they would be obliged to come to us 
for cotton; and they knew also, by the amended 
tariff, the Northern Government had proclaimed 
to the world, that henceforth they refused to 
take the productions of foreign countries, and 
that thus 8,000,000 of people in the Southern 
States would be debarred from receiving the ma- 
nufactures of Europe. The question of recogni- 
tion was involved in the motion of the hon. 
member for Sunderland; and he proceeded to 
shew that it had been the uniform practice of 
this country to recognise de facto Governments, 
quoting from a despatch of Earl Russell, written 
in 1859, to the effect that England had uni- 
versally given her countenance, and, if necessary, 
her aid, to consolidate any de facto Government 
which arose either in Europe or in America, 
This had also been the practice of the United- 
States’ Government, which had shewn. itself 
anxious to be the first to recognise every new 
Government. A signal proof of this was seen in 
the fact, that Mr. Clayton sent an emissary to 
Hungary at the time of the war with Austria, 
with instructions to recognise the revolutionary 
Government in any place where it had been 
established thirty days; and it was a remarkable 
circumstance that the gentleman who was sent 
to Hungary, Colonel Mann, was the same who 
came to this country as the Commissioner of the 
Confederate Government, and against whose re- 
ception by the Foreign Minister Mr. Seward so 
strenuously protested. The people of the South 
had shewn that they had the power to maintain 
their independence, and their policy towards 
foreign nations was one of the utmost freedom of 
trade. It had been charged against them that 
they had burnt a large quantity of cotton, but 
let it be remembered that thay did so to defeat 
the North, and not to starve Lancashire, The 
real persons who prevented the cotton coming to 
Europe were the Federals, and not the Confede- 
rates. In the constitution of the Confederate 
States there was what was not to be found in 
the constitution of the United States, namely, 
most stringent provisions against the slave-trade. 
It was generally believed that the real. encou- 
ragers of the slave-trade had been the South ; but 
that was not the case. The real traffickers in 
the flesh and blood of their fellow-men had been 
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the North. In 1860 a list was shewn to him 
of vessels which had imported 30,000 slaves into 
America, and by far the greater proportion of 
these ships belonged to Northern ports. Out of 
ten slave-vessels captured by American cruisers 
from September 1859 to October 1860, seven 
were from New York. He heartily rejoiced that 
a slave-trade treaty had been recently entered into 
between England and America, but that treaty 
never would have been obtained but for the sepa- 
ration of the South from the North. When he 
was in the South there were certain persons who 
affected a revival of the slave-trade, but the 
whole bulk of the public were entirely adverse to 
the slave-trade, not on the grounds of humanity, 
but of self-interest. If the South became finally 
separated from the North, Slavery would give 
place to free-labour. We, who hated Slavery in 
our hearts, must be perfectly mad if we thought 
that a reconstruction would be favourable to our 
views. What could be more lamentable than 
the whole conduct of the North throughout this 
contest? They came to the South with patriot- 
ism in their mouths, but with protection in their 
pockets. They offered to give to the South every 
thing if they would only deal with them again. 
For that purpose they offered to acknowledge 
Slavery by name, to do away with the Personal 
Liberty Bill, and to tear up the Chicago plat- 
form, which declared that Slavery should not be 
introduced into the country. A few days ago 
resolutions were passed in the North, affirming 
that the Government of the States was a Govern- 
ment for white men; that the negro race was 
not entitled to social equality, although it was 
the duty of white men to treat them with kind- 
ness as an inferior race. What said Senator 
Johnson in December 1860? ‘If I were an 
abolitionist, and wanted to accomplish the aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the Southern States, the first 
step I would take would be to break the bonds 
of this Union. I believe that the continuance of 
Slavery depends upon the preservation of the 
Union.” What said the recognised organ of the 
abolitionists of New York? In large letters it 
announced to its subscribers that they ought to 
forget the negro and think only of the country. 
Mr, William Seward went stumping through the 
North, in the autumn of 1860, and at Detroit he 
said that Slavery is, and must be a purely local, 
temporary, and exceptional institution if the 
people chose to make it so. Mr. Phillips, a 
well-known abolitionist, speaking of Mr. W. 
Seward, who had changed since he had come 
into high places in 1861, said the Republicans 
were ready to surrender any thing save the 
Union, without which they fancied that they 
should be neither rich nor strong. The negro 
was treated in the North like vermin, and 
shunned like a leprosy. The pretext of a con— 
sideration for the slave on the part of the North 
was thoroughly appreciated, and the North need 
not be astonished at not exciting the sympathies 
of many of those who were opposed to Slavery. 
If they wished to put an end to this lamentable 
war—if they desired to stay the terrible calamity 
that was impending upon Lancashire—they 
would adopt the resolution of his hon. friend. 
He thought that if mediation were offered in a 
friendly spirit, it was probable—if the late news 
were true—that it would not be refused. If it 
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were refused, the next step should be recognition. 
He was perfectly certain, that if they took that 
course by themselves, they would produce the 
consequences to which the hon. member for 
Bradford had alluded: it was probable that it 
would produce a war; but if they took the step 
in conjunction with foreign Powers, he felt per- 
fectly confident they would hear nothing of war. 
If they proffered this mediation solemnly, it 
-would be the signal for the bursting of this war 
bubble, and the day on which the mediation was 
offered would be a day long remembered in Wall 
Street, and by the speculators of New York. 
Speculators, and a small minority of those in 
favour of the emancipation of the negro at any 
price, were the persons who were forcing the 
war on the country. They had got hold of the 
ress, and, by clamour and violence, were si- 
sociag the voices of those anxious for peace, 
The North appeared to him to be under the in- 
fluence of some extraordinary delusion, as if it 
were bit by a tarantula, or possessed by a mono- 
mania. That monomania was exhibited in the 
vastness of their ideas. The mere fact of a thing 
being vast and enormous reconciled them to 
every sacrifice. They exulted in having the 
largest army in the world. The peculators on 
the public purse were the greatest in the world. 
Even the defeat at Bull’s Run had this crumb 
of comfort, that the present generation had not 
witnessed a defeat so enormous. They said that 
in a few years they accumulated a public debt 
which old and effete countries in Europe had not 
been able to accumulate in a great number of 
years. He begged the attention of the Huuse to 
an extract which he would read from a Western 
paper. The writer says: ‘The man who owes to 
nobody is a poor miserable being. Nobody ma- 
nifests interest in his welfare. Nobody cares 
where he lives or dies. He is lean and hungry, 
and generally as poor as the pen-feather in 
Job’s turkey. Our great men have been all 
debtors. They have been deeper in debt than 
Pharaoh’s army was in the Sea. Debt en- 
nobles a man, and causes him to take a liberal 
view of human nature. It keeps him moving, 
especially if he never pays rent. To owe is hu- 
man, to pay is divine.” The writer thus con- 
cluded: ‘The greatness of a nation increases 
with its national debt. Make a note of this at 
ninety days.” His (Mr. Gregory’s) hope was, 
that the impulse to establish peace in America 
would come from within rather than from with- 
out, and that, acting in accordance with the words 
of John Quincey Adams, both parties would deem 
it better to part in friendship from each other, 
than to be held together in restraint. He hoped 
there would be a lull of arms before long, and 
an opportunity afforded for the establishment of 
peace. Even though it should be only an ar- 
mistice, he was confident all would be well. 
Time would heal all things, and were peace 
once established, though the United States of 
Washington would be no more, the traditions of 
Washington would prevail on both sides of the 
boundaries, and a great future would be in store 
for two great Republics. Rivalry there might 
be between them, but it would bea rivalry in the 
— of the arts of peace. He most heartily 
oped that those two great Republics would se- 
parately take their onward course, divergent, but 
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not hostile or forgetful of their common origin, 
and that they would say to each other, as Abra- 
ham said to Lot, ‘* Let there be no strife between 
thee and me, for are we not brothers ?” 

Viscount Patmerston: I hope, after the 
length to which the debate has gone, that the 
House will be disposed to come to a decision to- 
night. The subject on which we have been de- 
bating is one of the highest importance and of the 
most delicate character, and I cannot think that 
the postponement of the conclusion of the debate 
until next week can be attended with any be- 
neficial result either one way or the other. Sir, 
I confess I regret very much that my hon. friend 
has thought it to be his duty to bring the sub- 
ject under the consideration of this House in the 
present state of things. There can be but one 
wish on the part of every man in this country 
with regard to this war, and, that is, that it should 
end. But I much doubt whether the only end 
which can satisfactorily be looked for, namely, 
an amicable termination of the hostilities be- 
tween the two parties, is likely to be accelerated 
by angry debates in this House. We have had 
to-night the American war wage in words by 
the champions of each side. It is quite true 
that many things have been said that must be 
gratifying to the feelings of both the parties 
now fighting in America ; but, on the other hand, 
things have been said in the war of debate om 
one side and the other that must hurt the feel- 
ings of these parties. It is human nature to 
think more of what is offensive than of what is 
gratifying. I therefore confess I regret this 
debate has been brought on, and I earnestly hope 
the House will not agree to the motion of my 
hon. friend, but will leave the question in the 
hands of the Government, content, as I believe 
the country is, with its past conduct on the 
question. Ido not ask this upon the ground of 
confidence in the Government, because, whoever 
might be in power, it would be wise and expe< 
dient in the House to leave a matter of such 
difficulty and delicany, and of such immense im- 
portance, in the hands of the responsible Govern= 
ment of the day, to deal with according to the 
varying circumstances of the moment, and not by 
resolution to dictate and point out a specific 
course, and thus throw on the House the respon- 
sibility which ought properly to belong to the 
Government. The motion of my hon. friend 
points to two things—mediation and acknow- 
ledgment. We have heard a well-argued speech 
upon the question of acknowledgment. Theright 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) has agreed to 
what I am not going to dispute, viz. that if 
this country thought it right to do so, weshould 
be perfectly justified in acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of the Southern States, provided only 
that that independence had been, in the words 
which he used, firmly and permanently esta- 
blished. Moreover, I quite concur with him 
that the effect of our acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence, if we thought it right to make it, 
would be no just cause of war, or of offence to 
the Northern. States, as against this country. 
The cases which he cited, more especially the 
case of the South-American Republics, were to- 
tally different from that which is now presented 
to our consideration. The South-American Re- 
publics were not acknowledged until many years 
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after they had practically achieved and main- 
tained their independence. The contest lay be- 
tween them and Spain, Spain being separated 
by the wide Atlantic from her revolted subjects, 
and unable to re-establish her authority over 
them. I believe it was nearly fifteen years— 
but certainly a great many years—before the 
acknowledgment took place. But what was 
the state of the matter in this instance until 
the receipt of certain rumours this very day ? 
It was not a fortnight since it was doubtiul 
whether the Federals or the Confederates would 
be in possession of Richmond. It was only a 
few days ago that we imagined the whole course 
of the Mississippi was in the hands of the Fe- 
derals. We knew that New Orleans was, and 
Charleston possibly might be, in their hands. 
I contend that, up to the present moment, what- 
ever opinions anybody might entertain of the 
determination of the South to fight to the last 
for the maintenance of their independence, 
practically the contest has not yet assumed that 
character which would justify this country in 
assuming that the independence was fully and 
permanently established. Many people assume 
that acknowledgment, if made, would place this 
country and the Southern States in a different 

ition ; but it would not, unless it was fol- 

ed by some direct and active interference. 
Neutrality, as was well argued by the right 
hon. gentleman, is perfectly compatible with 
acknowledgment. Why, you may be neutral 
in a war between two countries whose inde- 
pendence you never called in question. The 
right hon. gentleman argued that we had taken 
a step towards acknowledgment by sdmitting 
that the South had belligerent rights. Why, 
Vattel, and all the best authorities on the law 
of nations, lay down, that when civil war breaks 
out in a country other nations have a right to 
deal with the two parties as belligerents, not 
acknowledging the independence of the re- 
volted portion of the country, but admitting 
that the war has been established on such a 
footing that each party are entitled to be re- 
gerded by others as belligerents. Therefore 
the mere fact of our having acknowledged that 
these two parties were belligerents, in the 
proper international sense of the word, does not 
imply thereby a step towards the acknowledg- 
ment of the South as an independent State. 
Nobody can for a moment be insensible to the 
vast importance to this country of a speedy ter- 
mination of the war. We all know the priva- 
tions and sufferings which a great portion of 
our population are enduring in consequence of 
that unfortunate war. But, on the other hand, 
it has been well put, that any attempt to put an 
end to the war by active or violent interfe- 
rence, would only produce greater evil and 
greater suffering. There is no instance in the 
history of the world of a contest such as that 
which is now going on—a contest of such mag- 
nitude between different sections of the same 
people. The thirty years’ war in Germany was 
a joke to it in point of magnitude. It was only 
the other day I saw a map, sent by the Quarter- 
master-General of the Federal forces, in which 
were marked out the positions of 720,000 Fe- 
deral troops, and we now hear that 300,000 
more are to be called into the field. Here are 
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a million of men on one side, and there are 
probably not less on the other side. Irritation, 
exasperation, on both sides are admitted. Is 
this the moment at which it can be thought 
a successful offer of mediation is likely to be 
made to the two parties? My hon. friend said 
he did not care for that; that we had bet- 
ter offer mediation and let it be refused. I 
wish to guard myself against saying any thing 
as to the future. The events of this war have 
been so contrary to all anticipations, that he 
would be a bold man indeed that would attempt 
to prophecy what might occur. I should think 
the country and this House are of opinion, that, 
up to the present time, the Government has 
ime a wise and prudent course. We shall 

e too happy if any opportunity should present 
itself that should afford a fair and reasonable 
prospect that any effort on our part may be 
conclusive in establishing peace; but I think 
the House had better leave it to the discretion of 
the Government to judge of any occasion that 
may arise, and of any opportunity that may 
present itself. I say this without going into 
any investigation or discussion of the rights of 
either side, and without expressing my judg- 
ment, because I think it is the business of the Go- 
vernment of the country to abstain from express- 
ing any judgment. If at any time we should be 
able, by friendly offices, to contribute to the esta- 
blishment of peace, it can only be bypresenting 
ourselves as impartial parties, unconnected by 
the expression of opinion, and anxious only to 
promote such settlement as may be consistent 
with the feelings and interests of the two pare 
ties. It is only in that way we could hope to 
render any service in the matter; but, in order 
to remain in that position, it is necessary we 
should avo'd pronouncing any judgment or 
opinion, and therefore I do not follow the ex- 
ample of those who have expressed opinions on 
the merits of the two parties, and I ask the 
House not to adopt any resolution on this mat- 
ter, but to allow you, Sir, to leave the chair, and 
to permit the responsible Government to judge 
what can be done, when it can be done, and 
how it can be done. 

Mr. 8. Fitzcerarp thought the fact of the 
hon. member for Sunderland having changed 
the wording of his resolution was a sufficieut 

roof that he was desirous to avoid those ob- 
jections which might fairly be considered to 
attach to it in the form in which it was first 
presented tothe House. He (Mr. S. Fitzgerald) 
must say, that until he heard the speech of the 
noble lord, he should have thought it utterly 
impossible for any one to have disagreed with 
the very liberal terms of his hon. friend’s reso- 
lution. The Confederate States had now, for 
some time, maintained themselves under a 
separate and established Government, with a 
recognised Constitution; they had elected a 
President and Congress, and for upwards ofa 
year they had successfully maintained in the 
field 300,000 mens When the hon. member 
for Bradford told the House that the circum- 
stances were such that he hoped the Govern- 
ment would continue the policy of strict non- 
intervention, he (Mr. S. Fitzgerald) would ask 
him what circumstances could possibly exist 
that could not be held to justify the interference 
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of an ally in the line of friendly mediation, 
tendered in the-most respectful tone? The 
contest going on in America was marked by a 
sanguinary character, for which it was impossi- 
ble to find a parallel in modern history, and it 
demanded that a friendly ally, at the earliest 
possible moment, should interpose, by friendly 
mediation, to put a stop to this sanguinary con- 
flict. It was not only with reference to the 
condition of things in America that this 
country was called upon to use its friendly me- 
diation to put a stop to this struggle. He had 
been struck by the apparently utter inability 
of some hon. gentlemen, who had spoken in 
this debate to realize to themselves the mag- 
nitude of the disaster impending over us in 
the districts of our great industry in the North. 
He thought they would fail in their duty, if, 
for the sake of their own population, as well as 
from the highest feelings of humanity, they 
were not to step forward, and, by peaceful me- 
diation, endeavour to put an end to the odious 
struggle now going on in America. He did 
not know whether his hon. friend would take 
the responsibility of pressing his motion to 3 
division, or the almost equal responsibility of 
withdrawing it from under the cognizance of 
the House ; but so entirely did he (Mr. S. Fitz- 
gerald) agree with him, that, if he pressed it 
to adivision, he should certainly support him. 
Of this he was sure, that,in the course which 
was now taken by the Government, a more 
weighty and serious responsibility was incurred 
by them than had almost ever been incurred 
by any other Government in modern times. 
If the Government were content to act upon 
that responsibility, and to initiate a policy of 
inviting the contending parties tocome to some 
determination of their difficulties, they would 
have an opportunity, without the expenditure of 
a shilling or the loss of a single human life, of 
restoring peace. If that were not so, the hon. 
member for Sunderland would at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he had done his 
best to bring about the restoration of peace. 

The motion for the adjournment of the debate 
was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Horwoop said that he had placed a mo- 
tion on the paper of a similar character to that 
of the hon. member for Sunderland, and he 
should certainly move it if the hon. member 
withdrew his proposition. He implored the 
Government, in the name of justice and hu- 
manity, to take some action in this matter. 

Mr. Linpsay said that he thought, with the 
permission of the House, he should act most 
wisely by withdrawing his amendment. The 
question was one of very grave importance, 
affecting the happiness or misery of millions of 
the human race. Upon the whole, however, 
he was quite satisfied with the statement made 
by the noble lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, that he would do all in his power to bring 
to a termination the unhappy war in America. 

The amendment was soo withdrawn, and 
the House went into Committee of Supply pro 
Sormd, but immediately resumed. 
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THE CASE OF THE NIGHTINGALE 
SLAVER. 


Ear Russet has announced that the law- 
officers of the Crown have given the opinion, 
namely, that the law against slave-trading 
as it at present stands, or as it is more 
commonly called, Lord Brougham’s Act, 
is applicable to all the parties in Liverpool 
who may be proved to have been privy, in 
any way, to the fitting-out of the slaver 
Nightingale. 


THE FREED NEGROES IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


Two highly-important reports, upon the 
condition of the freed negroes in South 
Carolina, have recently been published. 
The oneis by E. L. Pierce, the Special Agent 
of the Treasury Department, Washington, 
and is official to the Federal Government : 
the other is by James Miller M‘Kim, who 
undertook, at the request of the Port- 
Royal Relief Committee, a visit of inspec- 
tion to the colony at the Sea Islands to 
ascertain how the experiment of employ- 
ing freed negroes to work for wages had 
succeeded. A brief history of the events 
which led to this important experiment 
may not be out of place here. 

It wiil probably be remembered that the 
sucessful bombardment of Port Royal by 
the Federal troops, placed the Government 
in possession of nearly the whole of that 
portion of South Carolina known as the 
Sea Islands. The planters carried away with 
them all the property they could, and as 
many slaves as they could induce or compel 
to follow them. They left behind, how- 
ever, some 10,000 of their plantation 
slaves, of whom a large proportion were 
aged, infirm, and children. All these slaves 
exhibited such proofs of loyalty to the 
Federal Government, that it determined 
to employ them at wages, in harvesting 
the cotton and other crops, and baling the 
cotton for market. In consequence, up- 
wards of 1,000,000 Ibs. of the raw staple 
were shipped to New York, and sold there 
for the Penefit of the National Treasury. 
Encouraged by the success of this first at- 
tempt, Mr. Chase, prompted by the advice 
of friends, resolved to try the experiment 
of planting a newcrop. Mr. Pierce, who 
bad had some experience already in em- 
ploying ‘‘contrabands,” at Fortress Monroe, 
was constituted Special Agent of the Trea- 
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sury Department, and, under his.auspices, 
a Preetianen's reders ts was formed, and 
forty men and women united with him in 
his work. A permanent Committee was 
also appointed, to raise funds, to procure 
food and clothing, and to promote generally 
the great purpose in view. The success of 
the experiment is seen in the fact that 14,000 
acres of cotton, corn, and other provisions, 
were, at the date of the report, in a forward 
state of cultivation, although the labourers 
did not commence until six weeks later 
than the ordinary sowing-time, and owing 
to various circumstances, their implements 
were inadequate to the work required to 
be performed. It is only right to add, 
that out of 10,000 slaves only 3800 were 
effective labourers. 

The Government report by Mr. Pierce 
is perhaps more elaborate than Mr. 
McKim’s, but is less interesting. Both 
coincide in the main results of the experi- 
ment, which has solved the vexed question 
in the United States, whether slaves will 
work for wages when emancipated. If, 
therefore, the immediate emancipation of 
the slaves in Southern States were made 
to depend upon a satisfactory answer to 
the query, ‘‘ What shall we do with the 
slaves when they are once free?’ the ex- 
periment at Port Royal furnishes the ready 
answer: ‘‘ Let them work for wages ;” nor 
is it doubtful but they would work, and 
assiduously too. 

The reports enter into other details 
which establish the fact of the eagerness 
with which these freed negroes have availed 
themselves of the opportunity afforded 
them of attending public worship and Sun- 
day schools, and of sending their children 
to receive instruction. Ofthese, 2500 in all 
the islands attended the weekly schools. 
On this head Mr. McKim’s report is parti- 
cularly interesting. 

One remarkable feature in this experi- 
ment is, that the plantations have been 
thus far successfully cultivated by volun- 
tary labour, the driver, or leader, or over- 
seer, having no power to coerce, and although 
having five or six plantations to oversee, 
often miles distant, so that they can attend 
to them only occasionally. The negroes 
have been found most tractable ; and when 
any of them have proved refractory, 
a threat of ‘‘the law” has operated like 
magic. They feel that they have risen to 
the dignity of being subject to law, and 
are no longer liable to be turned over to an 
overseer to be flogged. 

But, after all, this experiment—deeply 
interesting as it is, as furnishing a proof, 
upon the spot, of the industrious capabilities 
of the emancipated negro—only confirms 
the result of a similar experiment upon a 
more extensive scale, in our West-India 
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Colonies. Indeed, to allege that men will 
not labour for wages, whose first necessity 
of existence is work, is to lay down a pro- 
position as absurd as it is unproved. It is 
our firm belief that were Mr. Lincoln to 
declare unconditional emancipation to- 
morrow, the great bulk of the negroes now 
in Slavery would work far more assidu- 
ously for wages than they now do under 
the coercion of the lash. We would fain 
hope that the Port-Royal experiment may 
tend to encourage those to demand eman- 
cipation, who affect to be, or who are, re- 
strained from doing so, by apprehensions 
lest the freed negroes should prove a bur- 
den to the community. 


AFRICAN AID SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of the supporters of the Glasgow 
Branch of the African-Aid Society was held 
in the Religious Institution oms on 
the 6th of August, Henry Dunlop, Esq., of 
Ying, 0 in the chair, A deputation from 
the Parent Society attended, consisting of 
Lord Alfred Churchill, Chairman of the 
maap t, London, J. Lyons M‘Leod, Esq., 
Hon. Secretary to the Society, and Captain 
T. K. Milburne. There were also present 
Messrs. Nathaniel Stevenson, W. P. Paton, 
Hugh Brown, J. B. Kidston, Alex. Hastie, 
John Henderson of Park, W. M‘Kinnon, 
Robert Kerr, Rev. Dr. Runciman, Rev. 
Mr. Blyth, &e. 


“The CHAIRMAN said the object of this Society 
was to promote civilization in Africa, and the 
extension of Christianity there, with a view to 
strike at the root of the obnoxious slave-trade, 
and have it abolished entirely. He then in- 
troduced Lord Alfred Churchill to the meeting. 

‘‘Lord ALFRED CHURCHILL, in detailing the 
history and objects of the Society, said that it 
had been formed in 1860, in consequence of a 
desire which had been expressed by certain 
coloured people who had been visiting the Yoruba 
country with a view of discovering whether there 
might be any possibility of the civilized intelli- 
gent class of Africans, who are existing in large 
numbers in Canada and the Northern States of 
America, emigrating to Africa. There had been 
a Society formed in Canada to make the neces- 
sary inquiries, and the fg menem who had pro- 
ceeded to Africa visited London on their way 
back to America. Several meetings were held 
in London, and it was agreed that a Society should 
be formed. The following were the objects to 
which the Society was first to direct its at- 
tention: The encouragement of the produc- 
tion of cotton, silk, indigo, sugar, palm-oil, &c., 
by the introduction of skilled labour, African or 
Kuropean, into those parts of the earth which 
are inhabited by the African race ; the assistance, 
by means of loans or otherwise, of Africans 
willing to emigrate from Canada and other parts 
to our West-Indian Colonies, and such other 
countries as might scem to offer a suitable field 
of labour; the formation of industrial missions, 
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in harmony, where practicable, with the agency 
already established for the extension of Chris- 
tianity in Africa; the supply, as occasion might 
require, of suitable mechanical and agricultural 
implements for the use of the same; the pro- 
curing of samples of every kind of native produce, 
for the purpose of submitting the same to the 
mercantile and manufacturing communities of 
this country, with a view to the production of 
legitimate commerce; the encouragement and 
assistance of exploring expeditions into the in- 
terior of Africa and Madagascar. Among the 
first operations of the Society was the opening 
of a correspondence with the Governor of Jamaica, 
with a view to find out whether there would be 
any suitable locality, and what would be the 
facilities for the emigration of coloured people 
from the States to our own Indian colonies. The 
Governor responded most readily, but the Colonial 
Office in England rather set its face against the 
movement, and for a time it had beenin abeyance. 
This question must, however, be raised again. 
While developing this movement it was felt that 
the Society should afford every guarantee of 
adequate protection to the intending emigrants 
to Africa; and it was seen to be necessary that 
some recognised officer should be appointed at 
Abbeokuta, which had been chosen by the pioneers 
of the movement; and Government, on being 
memorialized, responded to the Society's request. 
The Consul had been appointed, and was now in 
Abbeokuta. After referring to the necessity of 
inducing or compelling the King of Dahomey, 
near whose dominions Abbeokuta lay, to give up 
supplying the Transatlantic slave-trade with 
slaves, his lordship referred to several other 
districts along the coast to which the Society had 
also turned its attention. At Ambas Bay, a 
certain portion of land, of considerable extent, 
had been acquired by the Society, by means of 
the Baptist Missionary Society, and it was there 
the African-Aid Society was attempting to form 
a settlement of skilled artisans. It had also 
contemplated the sending thither a supply of 
machinery—as an engine and boiler, several cot- 
ton gins, portable oil crusher, &c, Captain 
Milburne, who had recently returned from 
Ambas Bay, was ready to proceed to Canada, 
to see a number of emigrants who were anxious 
to go to this settlement, and he would make.a 
careful selection of them, and then charter a 
ship, and take them over to this land, and settle 
them there. He would also take charge of them 
for some time after their arrival, and see that 
the machinery was placed in proper working 
condition. His lordship concluded by urging on 
the meeting the claims of the Society. 

** The Rev. Dr. Runciman then moved ‘ That 
the object contemplated by this Society was 
worthy of the support of the mercantile com- 
munity of Glasgow.’ 

“The resolution was seconded by Mr. W. 
Paron, and carried unanimously. 

‘Mr. Lyons M‘Leop next addressed the 
meeting, remarking that the resources of Africa 
—more especially its capability of cotton pro- 
duction—claimed the earnest attention of the 
people of Great Britain. After referring to Africa, 
as the native home of the cotton plant, he said, if 
he were called upon to point out the portion of 
Africa where the greatest quantity of cotton 
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would be got, he would point to the Yoruba 
country on the Bight of Benin; and that terri- 
tory was actually nearer by steam communica- 
tion than the cotton-producing States of America. 
Next to the Yoruba country, he would name the 
whole valley through which the Niger flowed to 
the sea; and notwithstanding the disastrous re- 
sults of the Niger expedition, it had since been 
ascertained that that river was open to European 
commerce at certain periods of the year. At the 
Cape of Good Hope and Natal there was abun- 
dance of cotton everywhere, and the East Coast of 
Africa could soon be made to afford a large sup- 
py to this country. Nearly the whole of the 

ast Coast was capable of producing the long 
silky Sea-Island cotton, and in some districts 
there were two rainy seasons, which would give 
two crops. Mr. M‘Leod concluded by a further 
explanation of the possible development of African 
resources, and moved: ‘That the resources of 
Africa, more especially as a cotton-producin 
country, claim the earnest attention of the people o 
Great Britain particularly, as offering new and 
important fields from which to obtain the raw 
material required in our manufactures.’ 

‘*Mr, ALEX. HaAstiE seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously carried. 

‘‘ After some remarks from Captain Milburne, 
and a vote of thanks to the deputation, the meet- 
ing separated.” 








NEGRO IMMIGRATION INTO 
AFRICA. 


Tue following important letter from Dr. 
W. Balfour Baikie appeared in the Times 
of the 13th ultimo. It will be observed 
that the Doctor is directly opposed to the 
introduction of negro immigrants into 
Africa, for reasons which will probably be 
discovered to have a substantial founda- 
tion. We leave the communication to speak 
for itself. 


‘¢ TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘TIMES.’ 

‘¢ Srr,—As there appears to be a widely-spread 
opinion among those interested in the supply of 
cotton, that, to promote its cultivation in various 
parts of Central Africa, an immigration of free 
negroes is necessary, allow me, through means 
of your columns, to express, as far as an ex- 
perience of five years’ travelling in Central Africa 
and along the countries on the Niger will justify, 
my belief that such an immigration is, except, 
perhaps, in a few exceptional cases, wholly un- 
necessary and uncalled for. It is true, that along 
the coast line the tribes are both barbarous and 
unused to regular labour, but further inland a 
quite different state of matters exists, and labour 
is abundant. A negro here is quite another 
being from a negro in the West Indies or the 
Southern States, and he will labour as long as 
he can obtain profit. Though in most countries 
here the bulk of the labouring population are 
slaves, they are left with much freedom of action. 
Those engaged in agriculture have their farms 
in their own hands, being bound only to raise 
what is requisite for the requirements of their 
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masters, all the rest being their own; and it is 
from this class that the great supply of cotton 
would be obtained. Inquire of Barth, Living- 
stone, or any one who has really been in the in- 
terior, and I am sure that all will agree that 
such an immigration is not needed. Indeed, in 
@ majority of cases it would, I believe, lead to 
bad results. The two races—the native born and 
bred in Africa, and the free negro—would not 
unite, but would, as my experience has shewn 
me, be more antagonistic than Europeans and 
Africans. Natives here have usually much con- 
fidence in white men, and will bear from them 
instructions, commands, or, when required, re- 
proof, while they will not brook the least show 
of superiority from a coloured man, however he 
may be qualified. Whatever is to be done must 
be under European direction and superintendence, 
and the natives must be, to a great extent, left to 
themselves. We have here, therefore, in Sudan, 
a fruitful soil, plenty of able and willing labourers 
accustomed to the cultivation of cotton, and, 
above all, a great water highway in the river 
Niger. 

“Were I to organize a trading establish- 
ment here for cotton, ivory, oil, or other products, 
I would employ the following agents as the most 
effective, viz. a few healthy young English- 
men or Scotchmen accustomed to trade, and not 
too nice in their ideas of living; these would be 
the working superintendants, and under them 
I would place some coloured people from Sierra 
Leone, preferring those who had been merely 
liberated and educated there to those born and 
bred in the colony, and these would be the sub- 
agents. The remaining labourers, except those 
in boats, who would be Krumen, and the coopers, 
who would be from Accra, I would find in the 
country, giving a preference to those from Nupe 
or from Hausa, and having as little to do with 
those from Yoruba as possible. 


‘Such would be a trading establishment here: 
the capital and the heads of departments must 
be from England, sub-agents with limited power 
from Sierra Leone, and the rest natives of the 
interior; and such an establishment would do 
more and better work, and exert more influence 
for good in these regions, than all the colenies of 
free negroes which the cotton States could send 
forth. 

--, “Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“W. Batrour Balxkig, 
“in charge of the Niger Expedition. 
‘*¢ Bida, Nupe, Central Africa, March 22.” 








PRODUCTS OF LIBERIA. 


THE ee of the African Re- 
— of Liberia, and the prominence it is 


ely to acquire since the Americun Govern- 
ment has entered into diplomatic relations 
with it, entitle its products to enumeration, 
that attention may be called to its resources, 
and to the commercial prospects which their 


development cannot fail to open up. We 
therefore subjoin a mn -interesting cata- 
logue of the articles w ich Liberia has con- 
tributed to the International Exhibition of 
the present year, and which will be found to 
a the chief staples of European 
trade. 


CATALOGUE. 
FIBRES: 


No. 1. Bundle of fibre from the trunk of the 
bambootree. This fibre is taken from 
the external coating of the tree, and 
makes the strongest cordage of any 
material known tothe aborigines; they 
use it for nooses in their snares for 
taking wild animals of the greatest 
strength. 

»» 2. Bundle of fibre from the leaf of the 
bamboo tree. This fibre is extensively 
used by the natives for finer articles 
manufactured from fibres. 

» 3. Bundle of fibre from the palm tree— 
the same that produces the nut yield- 
ing the palm oil. This fibre is taken 
from the leaf. 

» 4. Bundle of pine-apple fibre. This fibre 
is taken from the leaf, which yields a 
considerable per-centage. Wild pine- 
apples cover extensive fields in Liberia, 

» 5. Bundle of fibre from the plaintain 

tree. 

. Bundles of African hemp. Grows wild 

near the sea-shore, and may be col- 
lected in any quantity. 


o 


», 7» Bag manufactured from fibre No. 1. 
” 8. ” 9 ” ” ” 2. 
»» _9. Necklace (dyed) TT ee ee 2 
» 10 Caps ” 9 99 «9 Be 
» 11. Satchels bits ge BH 
»» 12. Fancy mat. 

TIMBER: 


No. 13. Black Gum, grows on high land—from 
60 to 70 feet high, about 3 feet across 
the stump, and may be cut in lengths 
of 20 feet. 

», 14. Whismore, grows on high land and on 
low land—varying a little in grain 
and colour according to the elevation. 
Grows 40 or 50 feet high, and affords 
a stock 25 feet long, 2 feet square. 

», 15. Burwood, grows on hi h land mostly; 
found in small numbers in swamps. 
A large tree, 60 to 70 feet high, and 
from 3 to 4 feet across the stump. 

»» 16. Cherry-wood. Grows the same as No, 
14, 

», 17. Brimstone, grows tall and straight, like 
the white pine of North America; 
not so large, however, in diameter. 

»» 18. Box-wood, found on high land. Grows 
from 25 to 30 feet high, and from 8 
to 9 feet across the stump. 

» 19. Cedar, a large tree, very abundant. 
Grows on swampy land, and produces 
a stock from 20 to 25 feet, from 12 
to 15 inches square. 

», 20 Iron-wood, not very abundant, hard 
and heavy, therefore but little used. 

» 21. Black Oak, very abundant, with large 
crooked branches. 
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No. 22. Mahogany, very abundant on the high 


COTTON : 
No. 23. Liberian Cotton, from native seeds. 


COFFEE : 
No. 24. Coffee, from light alluvial soil near 


lands of the interior. 


There are several varieties of cotton 
produced by the natives of the in- 
terior of Liberia, among which is the 
kidney seed, called by some Brazilian 
Cotton. The natives, 100 or 150 
miles in the interior of Liberia, culti- 
vate a considerable quantity of cotton, 
from which they manufacture many 
articles for their own use, besides 
a large number of country clothes, 
averaging about 24 lbs. each, which 
they pas of in trade to the sea- 
board tribes. At Monrovia they sell 
annually about 50,000 of these 
clothes, and the trade in them is 
steadily increasing. It is thought 
that by some instruction in the art 
of cultivation, and suitable en- 
couragement, these people may be 
induced to furnish the raw material 
in any quantity within a few years. 


the sea-coast. 


» 25. Coffee, from stiff clay and gravelly 


» 20. 


SUGAR: 


No. 27. 


” 
” 


28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


33. 
39. 


soils of the interior. Coffee is found, 
in a dwarfish state, growing wild in 
all parts of Liberia, Some suppose 
it to be indigenous, others that it 
was introduced by the Portuguese a 
few centuries ago. The coffee now 
being cultivated in Liberia is from 
plants originally procured from the 
forest, and is greatly improved by 
cultivation. From present indica- 
tions, in 2 few years the exportation 
of coffee from Liberia will be very 
considerable, and its superior flavour 
will secure for it a corresponding de- 
mand at remunerative prices. 

Dry Coffee berry, unhulled. 


Sugar. The soil and climate of Li- 
beria are peculiarly well adapted to 
the growth of sugar-cane. In no 
country, perhaps, does it grow more 
luxuriantly. 

Syrup. 

Molasses. 

Country clothes manufactured by the 
natives of the interior, as referred to 
at No. 23. 

Native Robes, manufactured for the 
exclusive use of the chiefs of the 
country. 

Blue cotton yarn, various shades of 
native dye. 

White cotton yarn, native spun. 

Liberian quilts. 

Hammocks, manufactured from the 
fibre of the bamboo. 

Rattan basket. This material is very 
abundant in Liberia. . 

Leather bag, manufactured by the 
natives from the raw material. 
Horse halter iW i > 

Otter skin pouch ,, ae * 
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No. 40. Leopard ditto ” ”- ” 
» 41. Gazelle skin pouch * cade 
»5 42. Mountain deer do. ” ” 
», 43. Wild cat do. é eo 
», 44. Tanned monkey skin ,, is 
» 45. Bullock’s skin, ornamented with cow- 
ries. 
», 46. Black monkey skin, with white tail. 
» 47. Fancy morocco belts ,, - 
»» 48. War spears ” ” ” 
», 49. Swords a * Pee » 
», 50. Hoes, for agricultural use _,, 
»» 51. Razors ” ” ” ” 
» 52. Knives, with belts, ete. ,, ‘ 
» 53. Knife, used by the Kroos for war- 
PUrposes ,, ” ” 2” 
» 54. Bill hook, agricultural implement 
» 55. Native whips ,, a ae 
» 56. » amulets ,, ” ” 
» O72. +»  castanets ,, 9 8 
» 58.  ,, charms forthe head ,, 
»» 59. 55 musical gourd ,, # 
3, 60. “ ie orn of ivory. 
» 61. 4, wooden spoons and ladles” 
oo 62. 95 Baskets ,, 2 ” 
» 63. Mandingo inkstand  ,, ” 
» 64. Earthen pot ig o is 
»» 65. Leather tanned with mangrove bark 
», 66, Fanner, used for cleaning rice (Win- 
nowing machine) _,, - 
” 67. Earthen basin ” ” ” 
» 68. Vs s> Watercooler ,, 
;, 69. Calabashes. 
»» 70. Gourd dipper. 
» 71. Native pipes ” ee 
» 72. Tron ore. Abounds in Liberia 
» 73. Specimensof various Liberian minerals. 
» 74. Arrow root. 
» 75. Cassava starch. 
» 76. Ginger. 
»> 21+ Clean rice, 
» 78. Rough. 
» 79. Cocoa. 
OILS, 
No. 80. Palm oil. 
3, 81. Bleached palm oil. 
», 82. Palm nuts—original state. 
» 83. ,, kernels. 
» 84. Pea-nut oil. 
» 85. Pea-nuts. 
» 86. Vegetable fruit oil. 
» 87. Palm kernel oil. 
»» 88. Cocoa-nut oil. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
No. 89. Palm-bud pickles. 
» 90. Cabbage and turnip pickles. 
5, 91. Cranberry, preserved in sugar. 
»» 92. African cherry ,, ” 
», 93. Pine apple ” ” 
»» 94. Mango plums ,, ” 
3, 95. Assorted fruits ,, en 
;, 96. Roots and leaves for dyeing yellow 
oo See He as n blue. 
= a te >» darkbrown 
» 99. ” ” ” light ” 
5, 100. * - tatoving blue for 
skin and cloth. 
» 101. ” ” making black ink. 
», 102. Leaves forsetting yellowdye(a mordant) 
> 103. ” ” ue» 
9) 104. P » light brown 
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No. 105. ol ow - atk on 
» 106. Elephant’s tusk. 
» 107. Black dye, extracted from the bark of 
a forest tree. 
»» 108. Camwood, for dying. 
», 109. Cotton half-hose, Liberian manufac- 


ture. 
»»110. Turtleshell comb ” ” 
” 111. Straw hat ” 


” 
5112. Gum Elastic (India ru vs 9 
» 113. Mineral from which red ink is made. 
», 114. Eddoe starch, 
>» 115. Cassada flour. 
» 116. Eddoe flour. 
3117. Elephant beetles. 
» 118. Silk spider. be 
+ African . ~~ 
», 120. ss ird pepper. 
», 121. Lady’s work-stand, by J. O. Hynes. 
»» 122. Imitation pine apple. 
5123. Cocoon, taken from a tree called 
“ Bastard Whismore,” which grows 
to the height of 40 or 50 feet. The 
insect is about 1} inches long, 1 
inch in circumference. 

Mr. JAMES MADDEN, East Invi AGEnt, 
3, L&apENHALt Street, will be happy to give 
any further information which may be required 
in connection with the various articles named in 
this catalogue. 








A SLAVE’S APPEAL TO LORD 
PALMERSTON. 


Tue following letter has been addressed to 
Viscount Palmerston, by a slave at Charles- 
ton. The original was forwarded by us to 
his crngae 3 as sent, namely, in a sealed en- 
pices e presume we are violating no 
confidence to publish the appeal, which, 
though a curiosity in its way probably in- 
dicates the feelings of the intelligent portion 
of the slave population in the South, who 
have access to European news. 


Charlestown, Ist, 1862. 

“My Lonp—We take this as the fit time that 
you and the world should know how we are 
treated in this part of the globe. It is generally 
believed here, in Charleston, South Carolina, 
that in less than ninety days time, that England 
and France would recognise the so-called Con- 
federacy, and raise the blockade so that this 
slave country may be independent for ever. 
Now, my lord, we, as poor, down-trodden, op- 
pressed creatures, would ask the entire Christian 
civilized nations of the earth, if they really intend 
to open their hands of liberty and freedom, and 
take within their bosom a people wrapped in the 
labours of four millions of oppressed and helpless 
creatures, and whose hands are dripping in the 
sweat and blood of the same. We will appeal to 
England and France, and to the rest of Europe : 
we will ask, in the name of heaven and earth, in 
the name of all things that are good and great, 
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in the name of the great and most high God, shall 
such a recognition ever be obtained by this people? 
God forbid, heaven forbid, angels forbid, and let 
all creation join and forbid it for ever; for if this 
people ever be recognised as a slave nation, our 
doom will be fixed for ever, our hope everlastingly 
lost, and the dark, the black clouds of Slavery 
would hang over us for ever, until the trump of 
God shall sound to awake the nation from the 
chambers of the dust. O England, Christian 
and true England, is it possible that you, who 
first brought us into this country, will now extend 
thy power so as to keep us in Slavery for ever. 
My lord, your lordship must have a very faint 
knowledge of what Slavery is. If you would but 
know what Slavery is, and see all its horrors, 
you must visit the plantation of South Carolina, 
the State street-brokers’ office, and the work- 
house of Charleston: there will you find a treat- 
ment upon human beings carried on by white 
men, proud of their education, Christianity, civi- 
lization, and their high, true honour; and yet 
these same pretended Christians carry on in 
these places the most brutish, inhuman, degrad- 
ing, and diabolical practice that earth ever saw, 
or heaven ever beheld. They prostitute our minds 
and our daughters, forcibly take away from them 
their, ah! their sacred right, brutalize them, 
and then sell them to the highest bidder. And, 
my lord, since this war has begun, if we are met 
in the road without a clear pass signed by 
General Ripley, we are immediately shot down 
like brutes, for fear we might escape and go over 
to the Yankees, who have proved themselves the 
only friends we have on this earth, God alone 
excepted. The South came out of the Union, be- 
cause she has made cotton king, and believed 
that England and France would immediately 
crown him king of all the earth, and the South 
would then place him upon a throne made of the 
life, flesh, and blood, and labour, of not less than 
four millions of helpless souls. O thou great 
Jehovah, wilt thou not rise up in the power of 
thy might, and with thine Almighty hand sweep 
human Slavery off the face of this earth hence- 
forth and for ever. My lord, you might think 
that this is addressed to your lordship by some 
white man, or by a Yankee in Charleston; but 
believe it not: it is done by a poor, down-trodden 
slave, who feels sorely the terror of the yoke, he 
and his whole family. Lastly, allow this poor 
slave to beg of you and all England a great favour, 
namely, if you love God, liberty, and human 
freedom, put this letter in the London Zimes, 
and in the London Post. I have a great deal 
more to say, but good night, my lord. May my 
God put it in your heart to do something for the 
poor slave in this country. If you will recognise 
this country, you would recognise it as a free 
country only. 
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